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I live is also a small country town, and my 

| eptneters are wasting amid a miserably re- 
| My young bachelor friends, suspend your} duced population of eligible men. Under 
| ordinary avocations for a few minutes and | these disastrous circumstances, I must try if 
listen to me. I will do youno harm. I am|I cannot get them settled in life by making 
only a benevolent old gentleman, residing in|them known beyond their own limits—in 
a sweet country town, possessing a comfort- | fact, by asking the Conductor of this widely- 
able property, a devoted housekeeper, and circulated publication to let me try the effect 
some charming domestic animals. I have no/ of advertising one or two sample lots of mar- 
wife, no children, no poor relations, no cares | riageable women in his columns. You see I 
to worry me, and nothing particular to do.|shirk nothing. I do not attempt any decep- 
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| Iam a nice, harmless, idle old man. Come, 
listen to me freely, my gallant young bachelor 
friends, 

I have a mania. It is not saving money, 
not good living, not music, nor smoking, nor 
angling, nor pottery, nor old pictures. It is 
nothing of the selfish sort. lt is, my young 
friends, simply an amiable mania for pro- 
moting the marriages of the single ladies of 
my acquaintance. I call them all My 
Spinsters ; and the one industrious object of 
my idle existence is to help them to a settle- 
ment for life. In my own youth I missed 
the chance of getting a wife, as I have always 
firmly believed: for want of meeting with a 
tender-hearted old gentleman like myself to 
help me to the necessary spinster. It is pos- 
sibly this reflection which originally led to 
the formation of the benevolent mania that 
now possesses me, Perhaps sheer idleness, a 
gallant turn of mind, and living in a sweet 
country town have had something to do with 
italso. But, I cannot undertake to account 
categorically for this one tender and remarkable 

culiarity of mine. I can only confess to it 
reely at the outset. You know the worst of 
me now from my own lips. Surely I am 
a candid as well as a harmless old man ? 

Although I have been very successful, con- 
sidering the badness of the times, in setting 
the marriage-bells ringing and stimulating 
the wedding-cake trade of my native town, [ 
must still acknowledge, with just as much 
disappointment and regret as it is possible 
for so amiable an old man as myself to feel, 
that the number of My Spinsters now on 
hand is something little short of prodigious. 
Not from any deficiency of the necessary 
attraction on their parts—nothing shall ever 
induce me to admit that—but solely from 
want of a sufficiently large bachelor public to 
appeal to. 


VOL, XIv, 


The sweet country town in which! 


tion as to the motive which induces me to 
call you together. Iappear before you in the 


character of an amateur matrimonial agent 


having a few choice spinsters to dispose of ; 
and I can wait patiently, my brisk young 
bachelor friends, until I find that you are 
ready to make me a bid. 

Let us now proceed at once to business. 
Shall we try a soft and sentimental lot to 
begin with? I am anxious to avoid mis- 
takes at the outset, and I think softness and 
sentiment are perhaps the safest attractions 
to start upon. Lot One. The six unmarried 
sisters of my friend Mr. Bettifer. 

I became acquainted, gentlemen, with Mr. 
Bettifer in our local reading-rooms imme- 
diately after he came to settle in my neigh- 
bourhood. He was then a very young man, 
in delicate health, with a tendency to be 
melancholy and a turn for metaphysics. He 
was kind enough to ask me to call on him; 
and I found that he lived with six sisters at 
my first visit, and under the following agree- 
able circumstances, 

I was shown into a very long room, with 
a piano at one end of it and an easel at 
another. Mr. Bettifer was alone at his 
writing-desk when I camein. I apologised 
for interrupting him, but he very politely 
assured me that my presence acted as an in- 
estimable relief to his mind, which had been 
stretched—to use his own strong language— 
on the metaphysical rack all the morning. 
He gave his forehead a violent rub as he said 
that, and we sat down and looked seriously 
at one another in silence. I am not at alla 
bashful old man, but I began nevertheless to 
feel a little confused at this period of the 
interview. 

“I know no question so embarrassing,” 
said Mr. Bettifer, by way of starting the talk 
pleasantly, “as the question, on which I 
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have been engaged this morning, of our own| Not having a heart of stone, I was so pro- 
Personality. Here am I, and there are you |foundly touched, that I would have tried to 
—let us say two Personalities. Are we a|resumethesubject. But, Mr, Bettifer waved 
permanent, or are we a transient thing ?}his hand impatiently, and said that he re- 
There is the problem, my dear sir, that I | jected the conclusion at which he was now 
have been_vainly trying to solve since break- obliged to arrive after my admission—the 
fast-time. Can you be one and the same |said conclusion being, that our present self 
person, for example, for twomeoments to-} was not our yesterday’s self, but another self 
gether, any more than two successive| mistaken for it, which, in its turn, had no 
moments can be one and the same moment?) connection with the self of to-morrow. As 
—My sister Kitty.” this certainly sounded rather unsatisfactory, 
The door opened as he said these aeit agreed with Mr. Bettifer that we had ex- 
words, and a tall young lady glided serenely | hausted that- particular view of the subject, 
into the room. I rose and bowed, and the! and that we had better defer starting another 
tall young lady sank softly into a chair oppo-| until a future opportunity. An embarrassing 
site me. Mr. Bettifer went on: pause followed our renunciation of meta- 
“You may tell me that our substance is! physics for the day. Miss Elizabeth broke 
constantly changing. I grant you that; but/|the silence by asking me if I was fond of 
do you get me out of the difficulty? No ;| pictures; and before I could say Yes, Miss 
you only plunge me in deeper. For it is not | Harriet followed her by asking me if I was 
substance, buat——My sister Maria.” fond of music. 
The door opened again. A second tall) “Will you show your pictures, dear?” 
young lady glided in, and sank into a chair! said Miss Elizabeth to Miss Harriet. 
y her sister’s side. Mr. Bettifer went on : “ Will you sing, dear ?” said Miss Harriet 
“Not substance, but consciousness which | to Miss Elizabeth. 
constitutes Personality. Now what is the} “Oh, do dear!” said the Misses Jane and 
nature of consciousness _—My sisters Emily | Emily to Miss Elizabeth. 
and Jane.” “Oh, yes, dear!” said the Misses Maria 
The door opened for the third time and} and Kitty to Miss Harriet. 
two tall young ladies glided in, and sank into} There was an artless symmetry and balance 
two chairs by the sides of their two sisters. | of affection in all that these six sensitive 
Mr. Bettifer went on : creatures said and did. The fair Elizabeth 
“Now the nature of consciousness I take | was followed to the end of the room where 
to be that it cannot be the same in any two|the piano was, by Jane and Emily. The 
moments, nor consequently the personality | lovely Harriet was attended in the direction 
constituted by it. Do you grant me that?” |of the easel by Maria and Kitty. I went to 
Not understanding a word he said, I, of| see the picture first. The scene was the bot- 
course, granted it directly. Just as I said|tom of the sea; and thesubject, A Forsaken 
yes, the door opened again, a fifth tall young} Mermaid. The unsentimental, or fishy lower 
lady glided im, and assisted in lengthening | half of the sea nymph was dexterously hid- 
the charming row formed by her sisters. Mr.| den in a coral grove before which she was 
Bettifer murmured indicatively, “ My sister | sitting, in an atmosphere of limpid blue water. 
Elizabeth,” and made a note of what I had|She had beautiful long green hair, and 
granted him, on the manuscript by his side. | was shedding those solid tears which 
“ What lovely weather!” I remarked, to| we always see in pictures and never in | 
‘change the conversation. |reallife, Groups of pet fishes circled around | 
“ Beautiful!” amswered five melodious) her with their eyes fixed mournfully on their 
voices, forlorn mistress. A line at the top of the | 
The door opened again. picture, and a strip of blue above it, repre- 
“Beautiful, indeed!” said a sixth melo-|sented the surface of the ocean and the sky ; 
dious voice. the monotony of this part of the composition | 
“My sister Harriet,” said Mr, Bettifer,| being artfully broken by a receding golden | 
finishing his note of my metaphysical ad-| galley with a purple sail, containing the | 
mission. fickle fisher youth who had forsaken the | 
They all sat in one fascinating row. It|mermaid. I had hardly had time to say | 
was like being at a party. I actually felt un-| what a beautiful picture it was, before Miss | 
comfortable in my coloured trowsers—more| Maria put her handkerchief to her eyes, | 
uncomfortable still, when “my sister Har-| and, overcome by the pathetic nature of the | 
riet” begged that she might not interrupt|scene pourtrayed, hurriedly left the room. 
our previous conversation. Miss Kitty followed, to attend on and con- 
“ We are so fond of metaphysical subjects,” | sole her; and Miss Harriet, {after covering 
said Miss Elizabeth. up her picture with a sigh, followed to assist | 
“Except that we think them rather ex-| Miss Kitty. I began to doubt whether I | 
hausting for dear Alfred,” said Miss Jane. | ought not to have gone out next, to support | 
“Dear Alfred!” repeated the Misses|all three; but, Mr. Bettifer, who had | 
Emily, Maria, and Kitty, in mellifiuous| hitherto remained in the back ground, lost | 
chorus. lin metaphysical speculation, came forward to | 
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remind me that the music was waiting to 
claim my admiration next. 

“Excuse their excessive sensibility,” he 
said, “I have done my best to harden them 
and make them worldly ; but it is not of the 
slightest use. Will you come to the piano?” 

Miss Elizabeth began to sing immediately, 
with the attendant sylphs, Jane and Emily, 
on either side of her, to turn over the music. 
It was a ballad composition—music and 
words by the lovely singer herself. A lady 
was dreaming in an ancient castle, a dog was 
howling in a ruined courtyard, an owl was 
hooting in a neighbouring forest, a tyrant 
was striding in an echoing hall, and a page 
was singing among moonlit flowers. First 
five verses. Tune, so like the Mistletoe 
Bough, that the composer of the same ought 
really to have been ashamed of himself, 
Sixth verse, the lady wakes with a scream. 
Seventh, the tyrant loads his arquebus. 
Eighth, the faithful page, hearing the scream 
among the moonlit flowers, advances to the 
castle. Ninth, the dog gives a warning 
bark, and the tyrant fires a chance shot in 
the darkness. Tenth, the page weltering in 
his blood, the lady dead of a broken heart, 
Miss Jane so affected by the catastrophe that 
Miss Emily is obliged to lead her from the 
room, and Miss Elizabeth so anxious about 
them both as to be forced to shut up the 
men, and hasten after them with a smelling- 

ottle in her hand. Such gentlemen, were 
the interesting circumstances under which I 
was first introduced to the six sentimental 
Spinsters now on view in these pages. 

Yes, my fortunate young bachelor friends, 
incredible as it must appear to you, after the 
brief introductory narrative which you have 
just perused, these six angels of sensibility 
are really single angels still. Tell yourselves 
off to the corresponding number of half-a- 
dozen, with your offers ready on your tongues, 
and your hearts thrown open to tender in- 
vestigation, while favourable circumstances 
yet give youachance, First bachelor, do you 
want pictorial genius, hair in plain bands, and 
sweet sorrowful dignity in every movement ? 
-——pursue Miss Harriet and be happy. Se- 
cond bachelor: Do you want music, poetry, 
ringlets, and a snaky gracefulness about the 
region of the Salat euin your eye on Miss 
Elizabeth. Third and fourth bachelors: Do 
you want sensitive appreciation of pictorial 
genius, and hair al’Imperatrice? Fifth and 
sixth bachelors: Do you want equally sensi- 
tive appreciation of musical and poetical 
genius, and three glossy curls on either side 
of a gentle cheek ?—kneel before Emily and 
Jane ; fly to Maria and Kitty! Finally (for 
I must end, after all, for the sake of brevity, 
by speaking of the six sentimental Spinsters 
in the aggregate), do you, young gentlemen, 
want pale cheeks, limpid eyes, swan-like 
necks, low waists, tall forms, and no money ? 
You do—I know you do. Go then, enviable 
youths !—go tenderly—go immediately—go 
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all six, and try your luck with the Miss 
Bettifers ! 

Let me now appeal to other, and possibly 
to fewer tastes, a trying a sample of a new 
kind. It shall be something neither soft, 
yielding, nor hysterical this time. You who 
agree with the poet that 


Discourse may want an animated No, 
To brush the surface and to make it flow— 


you who like girls to have opinions of their 
own, and to play their parts spiritedly in the 
give and take of conversation, do me the 
favour to approach, and permit me to intro- 
duce you to the three Miss Cruttwells, At 
the same time, gentlemen, I must inform you, 
with my usual candour, that this lot is short, 
sharp, and, on occasion, shrill, If you have 
not a talent for arguing, and a knack at 
instantaneous definition, you will find the 
Miss Cruttwells too much for you, and had 
better wait for my next sample. And yet 
for a certain peculiar class of customer, these 
are really very choice spinsters, For instance, 
any young legal gentleman, who would like 
to have his wits kept sharp for his profession, 
by constant disputation, could not do better 
than address himself (as logically as possible) 
to one of the Miss Cruttwells. Perhaps the 
young legal gentleman will be so obliging as 
to accompany me on a morning call. 
It is a fine spring day, with a light air and 
pouty of round white clouds flying over the 
lue sky, when we go to pay our visit. We 


are admitted, and find the three young ladies 
in their morning room, Miss Martha Crutt- 
well is fond of statistical subjects, and is 
annotating a pamphlet. Miss Barbara Crutt- 
well likes geology, and is filling a cabinet 


with ticketted bits of stone. Miss Charlotte 
Cruttwell has a manly taste for dogs, and is 
nursing two fat puppies on her lap, All three 
have florid complexions, which they set off 
impressively by wearing dingy dresses. All 
three have a winning habit of winking both 
eyes incessantly, and a delightfully cha- 
racteristic way of wearing their hair ve 
tight, and very far off their faces. All 
three acknowledge my young legal friend’s 
bow in—what may seem to him—a very 
short, sharp manner; and modestly refrain 
from helping him hy saying a word to 
begin the conversation, He is, perhaps, 
unreasonably disconcerted, by this, and there- 
fore, starts the talk weakly and convention- 
ally, by saying that it is a fine day, 

“Fine!” exclaims Miss Martha, with a 
look of amazement at her sister. “Fine!” 
with a stare of perplexity at my young legal 
friend. “Dear me! what do you mean, now, 
by a fine day ?” 

“We ‘were just saying how cold it was,” 
says Miss Barbara. 

“And how very like rain,” says Miss 
Charlotte, with a look at the white clouds 
outside, which happen to be obscuring the 
sun for a few minutes. 
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“But what do you mean, now, by a fine 
day?” persists Miss Martha. 

My young legal friend is put on his mettle 
by this time, and answers with professional 
readiness and precision : 

“At this uncertain spring season, my defini- 
tion of a fine day, is a day on which you do 
not feel the want of your great-coat, your 
goloshes, or your umbrella.” 

“Oh, no,” says Miss Martha, “surely not! 
At least, that does not appear to me to be at 
all a definition of a fine day. 
Charlotte ?” 

“ We think it quite impossible to call a day 
—when the sun is not shining—a fine day,” 
says Miss Barbara. 

“We think that when clouds are in the sky 
there is always a chance of rain; and, when 
there is a chance of rain, we think it is very 
extraordinary to say that it is a fine day,” 
adds Miss Charlotte. 

My young legal friend starts another 
topic, and finds his faculty for impromptu 
definition and his general capacities for argu- 
ing, exercised by the three Miss Cruttwells, 
always in the same useful and stimulating 
manner. He goes away—as I hope and 
trust—thinking what an excellent lawyer's 
wife any one of the three young ladies would 
make—how she would keep her husband’s 
professional power of disputing everything, 
constantly in activity—how she would send 
him into Court every morning bristling at 
all points with argumentative provocation, 
even before he put on his wig and gown. 
And if he could only be present in the spirit, 
after leaving the abode of the Miss Crutt- 
wells in the body, my young legal friend’s 
admiration of my three disputatious spinsters 
would, I think, be immensely increased. He 
would find that, though they could all agree 
toa miracle in differing with him while he 
was present, they would begin to vary 
amazingly, in opinion, the moment their visi- 
tor’s subjects of conversation were referred to 
in his absence. He would, probably, for 
example, hear them take up the topic of the 
weather, again, the instant the house-door had 
closed after him, in something like these terms: 

“Do you know,” he might hear Miss 
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Barbara ? 


(Conducted by 


| 


“What do you mean by an indifferent 


So my three disputatious spinsters would 
| go on, exercising themselves in the art of 
| argument, throughout their hours of domestic 
| privacy, by incessant difference of opinion, 
jand then turning the weapons which they 
|have used against each other while alone, 
|against any common enemy in the shape of 
an innocent visitor, with the most sisterly 
;unanimity of purpose. I have not presented 
this sample from my collection, as one which 
is likely to suit any great number. But, 
ithere are peculiarly constituted bachelors in 
jthis world ; and I like to be able to show 
that my assortment of spinsters is various 
| enough to warrant me in addressing even the 
most amazing eccentricities of taste. Perhaps 
‘if no legal gentleman will venture on one of 
the Miss Cruttwells, some of my philoso- 
| phic friends who lament the absence of the 
i reasoning ‘faculty in women, may be induced 
|to come forward and experience the sensation 
|of agreeable surprise. Is there really no 
| bid for the Disputatious Lot ? Not even for 
ithe dog-fancying Miss Charlotte, with the 
two fat puppies thrown in? No? Take 
away Lot Two, and let us try what we can 
| do with Lot Three. 
| I confidently anticipate a brisk competition 
and a ready market for the spinsters now 
about to be submitted fo inspection. All 
marriageable young gentlemen who believe 
that foudly-doting daughters and perpetually 
kissing sisters are sure, when removed from 
the relatives whom they passionately adore, 
to make the most devotedly-affectionate 
wives—all bachelors who believe this, and 
what coarsest bachelor does not !—are recom- 
mended to cluster round me eagerly without 
a moment’s delay. I have already offered a 
sentimental lot, and a disputatious lot. In 
now offering a domestic lot, I have but one 
regret, which is, that my sample on the 
| present occasion is unhappily limited to two 
ispinsters only. I wish I had a dozen to 
produce of the same interesting texture and 
unimpeachable quality. 

The whole world, gentlemen, at the present 
writing, means, in the estimation of the 





Martha say,“I am not so sure after all,|two Miss Duckseys, papa, mama, and brother 
Charlotte, that you were right in saying that} George. This loving Lot can be warranted 
it could not be a fine day, because there were| never yet to have looked, with so much as 





clouds in the sky ?” 

“You only say that,” Miss Charlotte would 
be sure to reply, “ because the sun happens to 
be peeping out, just now, for a minute or two. 
If it rains in half-an-hour, which is more 
than likely, who would be right then ?” 

“On reflection,” Miss Barbara might 
remark, next, “I don't agree with either of 
you, and I[ also dispute the opinion of the 
gentleman who has just left us. It is neither 
a fine day, nor a bad day.” 

“ But it must be one or the other.” 

“No, it need’nt. It may be an indifferent 
day.” 


half an eye, beyond the sacred precincts of 
the family circle. All their innocent powers 
of admiration and appreciation have been 
hitherto limited within the boundaries of 
home. If Miss Violet Ducksey wants to see 
a lovely girl, she looks at Miss Ross Ducksey, 
jand vice versi ; if both want to behold patri- 
jarchal dignity, matronly sweetness, and 
‘maak beauty, both look immediately at 
papa, mama, and brother aie I really 
cannot speak composedly of the delicious and 
brimming affectionateness of the present Lot. 
\I have been admitted into the unparalleled 
; family circle, of which I now speak. I have 
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seen—to say nothing, for the present, of papa; “It is not a pleasant thing for young 
and mama—I haveseen brother George come! people to confess,” she says, with the most 
in from business, and sit down by the fire-/ artless candour, “but I really do think that 
side, and be welcomed by Miss Violet and|mamma is the handsomest woman in the 
Miss Rose (appropriately sweet names for|room. There she is, taking an ice, next to 
unspeakably sweet creatures) as if he had! the old lady with the diamonds. Is she not 
just returned, after having been reported | beautiful? Do you know, when we were 
dead, from the other end of the world. I dressing to-night, Rese and I begged and 
have seen those two devoted sisters skip prayed her not to wear a cap. e said, 
emulously across the room in fond contention |‘ Don’t, mamma; please don’t. Put it off 
which should sit first on brother George’s! for another year.” And mamma said, in her 
knee. I have even seen both sit upon him); sweet way.‘ Nonsense, my loves! Iam an 
together, each taking a knee, when he has/old woman, You must accustom yourselves 
been half-an-hour later than usual at the/ to that idea, and you must let me wear a cap; 
office. I have never beheld their lovely | you must, darlings, indeed.’ And we said— 
arms tired of clasping brother George’s' what do you think we said ?” 

neck, never heard their rosy lips cease kiss-} (Another necessary answer.) 

ing brother George’s cheeks, except when| “We said, ‘There is papa. (He was 
they were otherwise occupied for the mo-| knocking at the door to know if we were 
ment in calling him “Dear!” On the word} ready, just at that moment). You are 
of honour of a harmless spinster-fancying old| studying papa’s feelings—you are afraid, 
man, I declare that I have seen brother George | dear, of being taken for our youngest sister 
fondled to such an extent by his sisters that, |if you go in your hair—and it is on papa’s 
although a lusty and long-suffering youth, he| account that you wear a cap. Sly mana !’ 
has fallen asleep under it from sheer exhaus-|—~Have you been introduced to papa ?” 
tion. Even then, I have observed Miss Rose! Later in the evening my bachelor friend is 
and Miss Violet contending (in each other’s| presented to Miss Rose. He asks for the 
arms) for which should have the privilege of | honour of dancing with her. She inquires if 
casting her handkerchief over his face. And /|it is for the waltz, and hearing that it is, 
that graceful strife concluded, I have quitted | draws back and curtseys apologetically. 

the house at a late hour, leaving Violet on! “Thank you,I must keep the waltz for my 
papa’s bosom, and Rose entwined round|brother George. My sister and I always 





mamma’s waist. Is there not something to) 
fill the eyes with tears, gentlemen, in the 


contemplation of such scenes as these ? Some- 
thing to pull appealingly at our heartstrings, 
and not by any means to let go of them 
again in a hurry ? 

Am I exaggerating? Go, and judge for 


yourselves, my bachelor friends. Go, if you 
like, and meet my domestic lot at a ball. 
My bachelor is introduced to Miss Violet, 


and takes his place with her in a quadrille. | 


He begins a lively conversation, and finds 
her attention wandering. She has not heard 
a word that he has been saying, and she in- 
terrupts him in the middle of a sentence with 
a question which has not the slightest rela- 
tion to anything that he has hitherto offered 
by way of a remark. 

“Have you ever met my sister Rose 
before ?” 

“No, I have not had the honour—” 

“She is standing there, at the other end, 
ina blue dress. Now, do tell me, does she 
not look charming ?” 

My bachelor makes the necessary answer, 
and goes on to another subject. Miss Violet’s 
attention wanders again, and she asks an- 
other abrupt question. 

“What did you think of mamma, when 
you were introduced to her ?” 

My bachelor friend makes another neces- 
sary answer. Miss Violet, without appear- 
ing to be much impressed by it, looks into 
the distance in search of her maternal parent, 
and then addresses her partner again : 





keep waltzes for our brother George.” 

My bachelor draws back. The dance pro- 
ceeds. He hears a soft voice behind him, 
It is Miss Violet who is speaking. 

“You are a judge of waltzing ?” she says, 
in tones of the gentlest insinuation. “Do 
pray look at George and Rose. No, thank 
| you: I never dance when George and Rose 
are waltzing. It isa much greater treat to 
me to look on. I always look on. I do, 
indeed.” 

Perhaps my bachelor does not frequent . 
balls. It is of no consequence. Let him be 
a diner-out ; let him meet my domestic lot 
at the social board ; and he will only witness 
fresh instances of that all-absorbing interest 
|in each other, which is the praiseworthy and 
remarkable peculiarity of the whole Ducksey 
family, and of the young ladies in particular. 
He will find them admiring one another 
with the same touching and demonstrative 
affection over the dishes on the dinner- 
table, as amid the mazes of the dance. He 
will hear from the venerable Mr. Ducksey 
that George never gave him a moment’s un- 
easiness from the hour of his birth. He will 
| hear from Mrs. Ducksey that her one regret 
in this life is, that she can never be thankful 
enough for her daughters. And, furthermore 
(to return to the young ladies, who are the 
main objects of these remarks), he will find, 
by some such fragments of dialogue as the 
following, that no general subjects of con- 
versation whatever, have the power of al- 
luring the minds of the two Miss Duckseys 
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away from the contemplation of their own 
domestic interests, and the faithful remem- 
brance of their own particular friends. 

It is the interval, let us say, between the 
removal of the fish and the appearance of 
the meat. The most amusing man of the 
company has been talking with great spright- 
liness and effect, has paused for a moment to 
collect his ideas before telling one of the 
good stories for which he is famous, and is 
just ready to begin, when Miss Rose stops 
him and silences all her neighbours by anx- 
iously addressing her sister, who sits opposite 
to her at the table. 

“Violet, dear.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

(Profound silence. The next course not 
coming in, Nobody wanting to take any 
wine. The amusing man sitting back in his 
chair, dogged and speechless. The hostess 
nervous. The host smiling uneasily on Miss 
Rose, who goes on with the happy artlessness 
of a child, as if nobody but her sister was 
present.) 

“Do you know I have made up my mind 
what I shall give mamma’s Susan when she is 
married 7.” 

“Not a silk dress? That’s my present.” 

“ What do you think, dear, of a locket with 
our hair in it ?” 

“ Sweet.” 

(Silence of the tomb. Hostess angry. Host 
uneasy. Guests looking at each other. No 
meat. Amusing man suffering from a dry 
cough.’ Miss Violet, in her turn, addresses 
Miss Rose across the table.) 

“Rose, I met Ellen Davis to-day.” 

“ Has she heard from Clara Jones ?” 

“ Yes, the Pervincklers are not coming.” 

“Tiresome people! And the Griggses ?” 

“If Jane Griggs’s cold gets better, she and 
that odious cousin of hers are sure to come, 
Uncle Frank, of course, makes his usual 
“excuse.” 

So the simple-hearted sisters prattle on 
in public; so do they always carry their 
own innocent affections and interests about 
with them into the society they adorn; so 
do they unconsciously and extinguishingly 
cast the pure sunshine of their young hearts 
over the temporary flashes of worldly merri- 
ment, and the short-lived blaze of dinner 
eloquence. I might accumulate further 

roofs of the characteristic virtues of my 
omestic lot ; but, the effort is surely need- 
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display of violent grief on the part of the 
bride when she is starting on her wedding 
tour. And, besides, in the particular case of 
the Miss Duckseys, there would always be the 
special resource of taking brother George 
into the carriage, as a sure palliative, during 
the first few stages of the honeymoon trip. 


Here, for the present at least, I think it 
desirable to pause before I exhibit any more 
samples of My Spinsters. If I show too 
much at atime, of the charming stock-in- 
trade which it is my privilege to assort, over- 
look, and dispose of, I risk depreciating the 
value of my collection of treasures—I throw 
a suspicion on their variety—I commit the 
fatal profanation of making them appear easy 
of access to all the world. Let me, there- 
fore, be content with the cautious proceeding 
of offering only three lots at a time. Let 
me reserve for future opportunities my 
two single ladies, whose charms are matured, 
my lovely Tomboy, my three travelled Graces, 
and all my .other spinsters not included in 
the preceding categories, to say nothing of 
my two prize-widows, who cannot possibly 
be referred to any category at all. ing & 
methodical as well as a harmless old gentle- 
man, I think it may be as well to add, before 
concluding, that I shall require practical 
encouragement from my young bachelor 
friends, in the shape of invitations to wed- 
ding breakfasts, before I can consent to 
appear in public again. I make no apology 
for expressing myself in these decided terms, 
for I think none is needed. It is clear to me 
that somebody must keep the torch of 
Hymen trimmed in our part of the world, 
or it will be in imminent danger of going out 
altogether. I trust to have the pleasure of 
knowing, ere long, that I have made it flame 
to some purpose by the few words I have 
benevolently spoken here on the subject of 
My Spinsters. 


SEASIDE EGGS. 


Everysopy thinks he knows what an egg 
is ; and, after much weary reading in many 
languages, the inquirer learns that nobody 
knows all the secrets hidden in an egg. Eggs 
are the most puzzling things in nature. Eggs 
become to profoundly curious minds, when 
once they obtain glimpses of their secrets, 


the most interesting things in nature. Ex- 

















less, Without another word of preliminary | ploring a forest, or wandering on a sea shore, 
recommendation, I can confidently submit we stumble over eggs, and in such unlooked- 
the Miss Duckseys to what I anticipate will| for shapes and unlikely places that there are 
be a remarkably brisk public competition. I/no other things in the worlds of life which 
can promise the two fortunate youths who/| excite half so frequently the question, “What 
may woo and win them, plenty of difficulties|is this?” He is indeed a master of com- 
in weaning their affections from the family| parative embryology, if ‘such a man exist, 
hearth, with showers of tears and poignant} who knows all the sorts and shapes of eggs 
bursts of anguish on the wedding day. All| when he seesthem. Most people not merely do 
properly-constituied bridegrooms, however, | not know eggs when they see them ; they will 
feel, as I have been given to understand, in-/| not believe they are what they are, when told, 
expressibly comforted and encouraged by a| Nor is this to be wondered at. The study of 
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eges is quite a modern branch of knowledge. 
Little more than two hundred years have 
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glasses the blushing and beautiful ocean. 
Brighton is best seen on a day when there is 


elapsed since William Harvey of Folkestone |just enough of sun to sprinkle sparkling 


revealed the greatest secrets of nutrition 
and reproduction, the use of the valves on 
the circulation of the blood, and the evolu- 
tion of all animals from eggs. 

Many of my seaside readers may kick eggs 
with their boots, without heeding them, in 
their strolls upon the sea shore. Ever since 
they lisped in numbers, 

Twinkle, twinkle little star, 
How I wonder what you are— 


they may have thought, if they had the 
handling of the stars, and could turn them 
over, toss them about at pleasure to observe 
them, and dissect them under their micro- 
scopes, they would seize the opportunity 
eagerly. But, few study eggs, although at 
hand—accessible, plentiful. 

I have no call here to plunge into the 
depths and difficulties of em ryology. Tam 
writing for town folks who have temporarily 
become Coast Folks, and who wish to know 
what the things are which they find at the 
seaside. Seeking a mouthful of fresh air, 
they have not gone to the coast to study 
ovology, although glad enough, while redden- 
ing their blood with oxygen, to cheer their 
minds with a few fresh ideas. It indeed is 
one of the wisest fashions of our time which 
drives town folks to the coast every year to 


* Raze out the written troubles of tho brain,” 


by photographing upon it pictures of new 


| scenes and strange objects. If I may ex- 
|| press myself in the jargon of the Kantian 
philosophy, objectivity is the remedy for 
the sorrows of subjectivity. When the mind 
has become diseased by too much reflection 
and care, the remedy is to be found in the 
activity of the observing faculties. A shell, 
a weed, a fossil, or an egg, can restore an 
overwrought, or minister to a diseased, 
mind. 

It is annoying to meet with common things 
frequently of which we are ignorant. This 
ignorance is indeed a seaside annoyance, and 
nothing excites it more frequently than the 
eggs of shell-fish, skates, and sharks. I was 
once menaced by looks and gestures because 
I truly told a strong man, in giving a civil 
answer to a rude question, that the things he 
held in his hand were eggs. It was upon the 
beach at Brighton, upon one of those days 
when Bright Helmstone, the city of the shim- 
mering stones, is seen to most advantage. 
Until the Brightonians shall have the wis- 
dom to paint their houses green, very bright 
shiny days will always bring out disagreeably 
the blinding whiteness of their houses and 
of their cliffs. When there is too much sun, 
the lofty mansions, with large windows all 
staring and glaring from them, of this London 
upon the sea, look like rows of cockneys 


drawn up on parade to quiz with theirlof shame, gratitude, and vexation. 


— 


patches from angular rays here and there 
over the vast surface of grey green water. 
I was wandering upon the beach upon such a 
day, when I observed a tall, powerful man, 
dressed in black, picking up things left by 
the tidal waves. On coming near him, he 
seemed one of those strong men whose mus- 
cular system is hardened by working in iron. 
His comrades were in advance of him, and 
he was indulging a curiosity more lively than 
theirs by picking up every strange-looking 
thing he saw, and examining it attentively 
prior to throwing it down again. When I[ 
looked at him closely, I perceived he was in 
a state of intense excitement. He held in 
his hand a light froth-like mass resembling a 
bit of a wasp’s nest, or a collection of little 
half-inch bladders lighter than wafers. 

“What is this?” he asked me in a tone 
which seemed to say his great eagerness to 
know, made ceremonial politeness unneces- 
sary, and to intimate to me that I was bound 
to answer him on pain of displeasing a man 
stronger than myself, and ready to express 
his displeasure in the most forcible way. 

“Tt is a collection of eggs,” I answered, 
smiling at him. 

His lips moved as if restraining impreca- 
tions ; and his gestures seemed to tell me he 
a the stronger man of the two, while he 
said ; 

“ You are making a fool of me.” 

“Rub it,” I replied, “in your fingers, and 
you will see the tiny shells of young whelks.” 

When he had rubbed the froth-like mass 
against the palm of his left hand, there was a 
little heap of tiny univalve shells in it. Im- 
proving my advantage, I asked him if he 
knew what a whelk was? and he said, O, 
yes; he knew whelks, but was very igno- 
rant of the sea, having never seen it before, 
and having only come down by the excur- 
sion train in the morning to return in the 
evening. 

While he spoke, a wave, advancing its 
thin edge rapidly up the beach, wetted his 
boots. 

“Why,” he said, “it has come out farther 
than any of the others! Does it always do 
that?” 

“Tt advances to a certain point twice in 
every twenty-four hours; and the extreme 
limit of the last tide is marked by those lines 
of dry seaweed which you see stretched along 
the coast.” 

My rough pupil received every little bit of 
common information I gave him as if it had 
been a blow, and could not have been more 
humbled if I had beaten him in a boxing or 
a wrestling match. On hurrying away with 
a gruff and hasty salutation, to join his com- 
rades, who were waiting for him, he gave me 
a look which strangely mingled expressions 

I have 
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often wondered since what the consequences 
would have been if this bully of physical 
force had met a bully of book lore, who 
would have stunned his ears with Greek and 
Latin words, and answered his question by 
saying, “Sir, these are the ova of a gas- 
teropod mollusk, called the buccinum un- 
datum.” 

The word whelk signifies an animal, hard 
and rolled with knotty protuberances. The 
eggs of the whelk are deposited by their 
mother in deep water. Storms detach the 
froth-like masses from the rocks; and the 

rugress of the young lives of the whelklings 
is frequently arrested for ever by their being 
washed high and dry upon the beach. 

g-clusters of shell-fish, akin to the 
whelks, are found in rocky hollows, The 
kind called purpura is very common. Dozens 
of them are attached to small stones, by little 
stalks, and look like tiny egg-cups, with the 
eggs in them. They are elegant miniature 
urns. The shell is white and coarse, and is 
often striped with brown and yellow bands. 

The eggs of sea-snails, called Natica, often 

resent themselves. They are little, gristly, 

oof-shaped, semi-transparent, and elegant 
things; finely coated with sand. Eight-sided 
spaces mark the positions of the eggs in the 


clustre, and the shape of the clusters adapts 
them for lying flat upon sand, without being 
imbedded in it. 

Storms drive Ianthines ashore upon our 
coasts. The Ianthines neither crawl nor 


walk, and seldom swim, having a floating 
apparatus consisting of a collection of little 
bladders, which float them upon the surface 
of the waters. When they choose, they can 
sink, and moor themselves to the rocks by 
means of theirsuckers, In the spawning sea- 
son they float, and suspend their pendant egg- 
clusters under their collection of egg-bladders. 
When the eggs are about to hatch, the cluster 
is detached from the mantle of the mother, 
and the young are confided to the guidance 
of their instincts and the mercy of the 
waves, 

In the months of July and August the sea- 
side rambler will hardly fail to observe upon 
the rocks or the tangles, or in the rocky 

ls, small gelatinous masses, They are 
Jelly-like splashes of different shapes and 
sizes, which will not bear rough handling. 
Indeed, they look like drippings of soup wit 
globules of oil in them. When examined 
under a microscope, or a magnifying-glass, or 
when the globules are advancing towards 
maturity, the forms of the shells of what are 
called mollusks and conchifers can be dis- 
cerned in them. Near the holes of pholades 
I have often observed these spawn-jellies. 
Pholas is a Greek word signifying a lurker 
in ahole; and the species which lurks in 
ships is called by sailors the shipworm. 
Rocks, breakwaters, and ships, are destroyed 
by the pholades, which once threatened to 
submerge Holland, and which still force 
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builders to bottom ships with copper. Bits 
of chalk which they have perforated are 
picked up by gardeners, and tulips are often 
seen in gardens sprouting through the holes 
which pholades have bored in marine rocks. 
The spawn-jellies dissolve and separate when 
the eggs become larves. The larves swim 
about actively for some hours, their swimming 
machinery being little active hairs. During 
this period, they move about in search of a 
locality where they may fix themselves for 
life, like squatters in search of a location. 
While they have a necessity for moving from 
place to place, they have a locomotive organi- 
sation. When they resolve to settle down in 
life, the vagrant organs disappear, and the 
creatures become adapted for a staid resi- 
dence in an immovable home. Their agility 
and their little hairs disappear together, and 
their shells grow into the shapes of augurs 
or rasps to pierce their holes, while their 
bodies become living squirts. As _ the 
pholas, or the teredo, the piddick, or ship- 
worm, loses the power of swimming, it gains 
the power of boring. The young teredos 
are often seen upon bits of floating timber. 
A little attention is necessary to distinguish 
between them and the minute worms calle 
serpula, : 
Long as all the world have been ac- 
quainted with the flavour of oysters, the 
savans have not as yet discovered the secret 
of their amours. There is a scientific crown 
still awaiting the man who shall tell us the 
story of the loves of the oysters, In spring 
time and summer, when, as the people say, 
there is not an r in the month, the oysters 
spawn their gelatinous splashes, which the 
fishermen call “spat.” The spawn looks like 
drops of tallow or whitish soup. The spat 
adheres to loose oyster-shells and stones. 
When examined under a magnifying-glass, 
there are seen in the spat innumerable little 
eggs like ill-made pills of a brilliant white- 
ness. As they change, they become com- 
pressed, and approach more and more 
towards the shape of the oyster. Little hairs 
appear as the egg-cluster breaks up, and the 
thousands of the brother and sister ostrea 
swim off to seek their fortunes, When the 
steady age comes—I ought rather to say the 
steady hour—the settling-down epoch, the 
hairs give place to layers of rough shell, and 
an oyster of experience establishes himself 
where he can feed with least risk of serving | 
as food. Microscopists estimate the eggs in 
a spat by hundreds of thousands. Lewhen- 
hock counted several hundreds of thousands 
of eggs in the fecundating folds of the mantle 
of an oyster-spawner. This marvellous 
fecundity is necessary to enable the species 
to survive the ravages which the spawn sus- 
tain from their numerous enemies. The 
spat is a tit-bit for fish, crustaceans, worms, 
and shell-fish. The feelers, or tentacles of 
serpules, balanes and polypes, are cast forth 
continually, and ply unceasingly to devour 
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young and innocent oysters. When their 
shells are sufficiently grown to protect them 
from the nets of these enemies, star-fishes and 
crabs watch continually for occasions to 
practise surprisals, and whip the soft and 
succulent bodies of the ostrea from their 
valves. Many a five-fingered star-fish loses 
a finger in the attempt when the oyster is 
wide awake and closes his valves upon it 
with a sudden and powerful snap. 

Mussels attach their spawn to sea-weeds 
very early in the spring. They are en- 
countered in thousands upon the most ex- 
posed brows of rocks at low water. Spawn- 
ing in March, their young are as large as 
split peas in May, and of the size of beans in 
the month of July. Naturalists admire their 
cables, and indeed it is a spectacle better 
than a play to watch rock-mussels at work 
spinning and fixing their anchoring tackle. 
The whole progress of the life of a mussel, 
from the embryon to the adult, and from the 
spat to the growth of the spawner, is a sub- 
ject which can be observed easily, and which 
will abundantly reward observation. 

What are called “marine grapes” drift 
ashore, or float about attached to sea-weeds. 
Dark-coloured, round-shaped bags, coiled 
around sea-weeds by fleshy twining stalks, 
their popular name well describes their 
general appearance. The marine grapes are 
the egg-clusters of cuttle-fishes. Cuvier and 
his school class the cuttle-fishes with the ian- 
thines and natica, mussels and oysters, be- 
cause their nervous system is, he thinks, 
arranged on the same plan and placed under 
the digestive canal. The name of mollusks, 
from mollis (soft), is given to a great number 
of species which the Greeks called conchy- 
lions, because they had hard shells. Marine 
grapes are very different looking egg-clusters 
from the spat of oysters, pholades and 
mussels, and, indeed, they are not very like 
the floating clusters of whelks and ianthines, 
At the point of each of these leathery eggs is 
a nipple; through which, when come to 
maturity, the young cuttle-fish emerges into 
society. Cuvier brings together in his great 
embranchment mollusca, the kraken, and the 
periwinkle ; and the octopus of Lamarck, 
whose eight arms can embrace a boat or 
drown a man, is made of kind, if not of kin, 
with the agreeable conchylion, which we 
wind out of his shell with a pin. 

Egg-shells of ray-fish and sharks are very 
frequently found upon the sea-shore. On 
some parts of the coast, the shells of the ray- 
fish are called hand-barrows. Indeed, they 
look like little four-handle hand-barrows four 
or five inches long and an inch and a half 
broad. They are of a dark brown colour and 
a hard horny or leathery substance. The 
shells are most frequeritly found empty, but 
sometimes in the spring and early summer 
specimens are obtained with the young sharks 
inthem, Observers admire the coil of their 
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mermaid purses. Poetical superstition, sup- 
posing seals to be women of the sea, could not 
let them be without money, any more than 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s daughters, and these 
egg-clusters are, of course, their porte- 
monnaies. 

Being destitute of a spinal marrow, the 
whelk and the cuttle-fish are deprived of the 
suite of boxes to hold it, called vertebre. 
Skate and sharks have spinal marrows and 
vertebrae, the contents and the boxes. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire has remarked, that the 
difference is less than it looks, the shell- 
fish having boxes which contain all their soft 
parts, among which their nerves are distri- 
buted. The vertebrated animals have boxes 
to protect their spinal marrow only, while the 
corchylions have boxes to protect completely 
the whole of their soft organs. The colour of 
the eggs of the sharks is not brownish but 
yellowish. A long tendril issues from each of 
the four handles of the hand-barrows of the 
sharks, and hangs from it curlingly. Coast 
Folk use them as barometers, When there is 
a moisture in the air they become straight, 
and when the atmosphere is very hot and dry 
they curl up crisply. 

Such are the most common of the sea-side 
eggs. My object has not been to talk about 
wonders, but vulgar things, and avoiding the 
marvels which a little trouble can find, to 
describe sufficiently for recognition some 
objects which obtrude themselves upon every- 
body’s notice. 

A few words to help young observers 
to recognise eggs when they find them. An 
egg is a succession of envelopes in enve- 
lopes. An egg is a series of bags incased 
in each other without seams and without 
apertures. Puzzles of ships in bottles or flies 
in amber are nothing to the puzzles how 
these envelopes come to enwrap each other. 
In a hen’s egg there are eight or nine of 
these sacks in sacks, but I shall notice 
the principal which belong to eggs in ge- 
neral ; 

1, The skin, called in Greek the chorion. 
The chief function of this wrapper, is the pro- 
tection of its contents, It is the sack of the 
sacks. 

2. The provision-sack, which is called in 
Latin the vitellus. This bag contains the 
nutriment or yolk. 

3. The germ, the contents of which burst 
and pass into what the French embryologists 
call the disque prolifére, Thus, three great 
physiological facts are represented in an egg, 
—protection, nutrition, and fecundation. In 
other words, in every complete egg there are 
the envelope and the yolk, and, in the yolk, 
the germinative vesicule and the germinative 
spot, which are both little transparent 
globules. In the globules is the life. 

Dull, indeed, of soul must the man bein whom 
an egg does not inspire emotions of awe and ad- 
wization, wonder and worship. The circle of 


long tails, Another name for these eggs is| life is from the egg to the adult, and from the 
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adult to the egg. This is the vital round ; 
the beginning and the ending, the ending and 
the beginning. The wheel goes round con- 
tinually, life kindling sparks of life ; and what 
is called death, is the worn-out forms becom- 
ing cold and decaying away. 


| 
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A COLONIAL PATRIOT. 

Tue following interesting scrap from Mel- 
bourne, addressed to the conductor of this 
journal, bears reference to two articles which 
appeared in the twelfth volume :— 

“I pray you to pardon this liberty ; but I 
could not refrain from thanking you for the 
very favourable manner in which my conduct 
has been reported in your journal for last 
December, headed Old and New Squatters. 

Unknown to you, but through Mr. Arnold, 
bookseller here, I have had your Household 
Words and Narratives from the very first, 
and also almost all your published works, 
— I left England on the twenty-fifth of 
April, eighteen hundred and three, in the 
Calcutta, to found the colony of Port Philip, 
Bass Straits, and was removed to the present 
Hobart Town in February, eighteen hundred 
and four, yet my affection for the fatherland 
has caused me to expend what means I could 
afford in purchasing the works of the best 
authors, and also some of the periodicals. 
From eighteen hundred and twenty-eight to 
the ruinous year eighteen hundred and forty- 
three, I imported for my use—through the 
house of Brookes, merchant, London—six 
newspapers, six magazines, three quarterlies, 
three annuals, and generally made up fifty 
pounds a-year for books. 

In eighteen hundred and forty-three, I 
was deprived of all my thirty years’ labours, 
and had to begin the world again. Vic- 
toria—before the gold days—was a won- 
derful country. In five years and a-half— 
beginning with March, eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight—I had secured another small 
fortune. I am fond of books and paintings 
and engravings. I have, in this out-of- 
the-way part of the world, a library of near 
four thousand volumes. In eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three, I expended about one hundred 
and seventy pounds for books with the house 
of H. G. Bohn, and yet expend about fifty 
pound a-year with Mr. Arnold of Melbourne. 
To the Art Union of London I have 
remitted sixty-three guineas—fifty of which 
were remitted in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four for five shares for each of the next ten 
years—in one sum of fifty guineas. It was 
mentioned in their catalogue, but not my 
name. 

Victoria, before the gold days, remitted 
largely to the mother-country for books, 
newspapers, periodicals, and music, also for 
paintings and engravings. We—that is the 
bulk of the Englishmen resident here—love 


the old island that, searcely raising her head 
from the ocean that cabins her shore, has 
spread, with her handful of freemen, an empire 
such as earth never witnessed before. This 
colony is one proof of the above ; founded by 
freemen, without any aid from the British or 
eolonial government, it had gone on rapidly, 
healthfully, and with much comfort. Inde- 
pendence was the rule, poverty the exception 
(and that generally caused by the foul spot of 
the colonists—drunkenness) ; but, with the 
discovery of gold we were inundated with 
people many of whom were utterly unfit for 
labour of any kind. I believe that these 
people thought that they could pick up gold 
in the streets or the forests without labour. 

We have had many changes—some have 
risen high ; some, after making princely for- 
tunes, have speculatedand lostall. Misery and 
want have visited us; but now, thank God! 
all seem going on weil. We of the legislative 
eouncil have checked the reckless expenditure 
of the rulers, and now we are all employed. 

I hope you will excuse this letter ; I have 
often wished I dared write to you; your 
tales and essays have beguiled many an hour 
of my life, and I am thus in yourdebt. I 
was much pleased with your favourable notice 
of me, and, to add to it, the Argus (the 
Thunderer of Victoria and Australasia), just 
as your number for December arrived, was 
pleased to praise me even more than [ do 
deserve. You will thus see that your or 
your contributor’s article was not at variance 
with the feeling of the colonists here. On 
that point I have sent by this post the news- 
paper of date Wednesday, the sixteenth of 
April, eighteen hundred and fifty-six. 

Wishing you many years of healthful em- 
ployment in the highly useful manner you 
have been so long engaged, I am, dear sir, 
One that would like to call myself your 
friend.” 


HAWKSWELL PLACE, 


PART FIRST. 
I. 

Wirn greyly-pencill’d clouds the twilight creeps 

Silent along the slope of purple wold, 
Upon whose brow a ling’ring sun-touch sleeps, 

Like eye of faded love caressing cold. 
Wreaths of white mist, noiseless as spirits, rise 

From the deep hollows of the autumn hills, 
Steal ghastly up, as day-light slowly dies 

Hov'ring on skirts of woods and hauating rills; 
Hanging in mystery over darkling pools, 

Which hidden lurk in wild, lone, moorland spots ; 
Winding about midst stilly weoded knolls 

Where the mass’d, fallen foliage, lies and rots ; 
Drooping unwelcome over cottage eaves, 

Or gliding, ghost-like, round the church-yard graves; 
Melting in noisome dews on russet leaves, 

Shronding the night in their soft, fleecy waves, 


1 
From out the dark, bronzed shade of ancient woods, 
Peer gables, moss’d with lichens grey and hoar; 
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With rose and ivy tangles, wreathed in floods, 
Are mullion’d windows quaintly draperied o’er. 
In the deep porch the lurking winds lie mute, 
Death’s silence guards the broken, latchless door ; 
The weed-grown pathways echo to no foot— 
To one swift foot shall echo never more ! 
Yet, always through the dim and murky night, 
Whien darkness comes with neither moon nor star, 
Shoots out into the mist a glowing light 
From one low window, shining straight and far ; 
A light of cheery fire, of sparkling brand, 
High piled upon the hearthstone’s ample space ; 
No cot, no hall, no palace in the land 
Shows ever brighter hearth than Hawkswell Place. 


m1 
One ancient room still wears a look of home— 
A look of home some fifty years ago ; 
You half expect to see the master come, 
And sit him down to rest, all tired and low. 
Old pictures smile familiar from the wall, 
Old books upon old tables dusty lie ; 
Rich, faded curtains, on dim carpets fall, 
The antique chairs are stiff, and worn, and high. 
The leaping flames the ruddy wainscot fill, 
Above the mantel, towers a broken glass ; 
All is so hushed—so coldly, deadly still, 
That almost you could hear a shadow pass, 


Iv. 

With dreamy eye, but heart and ear awake, 
Dame Avice sits beside the glowing brands ; 
She prays, then lists, then prays for his dear sake, 

Who wanders far away in unknown lands. 
Thus has she watched for thirty years and more ; 
Stiff eld has come upon her, all unheard ; 
She wearies not, though oft her heart is sore : 
Despairs not, though her hope is long deferred. 


v. 
Hoar-finger’d Ruin crumbles wall and gate ; 
Windows are dark with matted leaves and flowers ; 
The spider weaves her web in rooms of state ; 
The unroof’d hall stands wide to heaven’s showers. 
But this was his, and he may come again 
Without a warning word— come as he went; 
There, through long years, his favourite books have lain, 
There Avice waits, her faith and hope unspent. 
Dimly the pictures of old times return, 
Freighted with sorrow, wash’d and worn with tears; 
And yet, in tracing them, her heart will burn, 
Forgotten all that chilling waste of years. 
Her master’s gentle tone, his grave sad face, 
His quiet student ways and dreamy air, 
His lustrous eyes—those eyes like all his race— 
So beautiful, yet thunder-fraught with care. 
These shine upon her still from out their frame, 
Tender and kind; but she remembers well 
A moment when they flash’d with lightning flame ; 
Then, o’er them darkness, like a curtain, fell. 


PART SECOND, 
%. 
In the dim rooms a strange fresh voice went singing, 
And he would sit and listen in his chair, 
While ev'ry pulse in his proud heart was ringing 
To that sweet tone an echo of despair. 
A sunny face would come with wild, shy smile, 
To beckon Cousin Percie out to play ; 
And though his strong heart writhed and burn’d the 
while, 
He would be firm, and frown that face away, 
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A soft white arm oft round his neck would coil, 
No clasp of serpent deadlier in its might ; 
He put it off, and sought, in night-long toil, 
To quench his passion’s loved yet fearful light. 
If her bright perfumed hair but touched his cheek, 
It burnt in pain for many a tortured hour ; 
If her small rosy lips a kiss did seek, 
His soul was melted by their wondrous power. 
Melted, and weak, and wav’ring for a day, 
Mad-happy with wild hopes and wilder dreams, 
’Till with the purple tinge of swift decay, 
One deadly thought swept off their roseate beams. 


u. 
Half-child, half-woman, vain, as women are, 
Yet tender, loving, passionate, and proud; 
To him an angel, gracious, kind, and fair, 
At whose bright feet his heart unwilling bow’d. 
The little hands that once would blind his eyes, 
The mimic voice that bade him guess who pass’d, 
Teased him no more; instead, a blush would rise : 
The friendly time was gone—she loved at last. 


ul. 
Counsel he took within his stern, closed heart, 
Most bitter counsel in the night’s dead hour; 
“ We love—we love; for this we two must part: 
The curse is on us both—it yet may lour! 
O God, my God! Thou givest me strength to bear 
This heavy, burning cross, through my dark life, 
Shelter Thou Lilian from all earthly care, 
Keep her aloof from anguish and from strife ! 
My heritage—a heritage of sorrow— 
Never will I bequeath to son of mine,— 
To tremble daily for the dread to-morrow, 
*Till lost is reason—all of man divine. 
From Thee I ask but patience, O my God! 
Patience to live my span of sunless days, 
Calmly to look beyond the lifted rod, 
While I thread out the rest of this dark maze !”” 


Iv. 

A summer night it was when he departed, 
Moonlight and starlight, hush’d as death or sleep ; 

Still firm and true, he went, though broken-hearted, 
Yet not too proud or firm at last to weep. 

Dame Avice saw her master near the limes, 
Looking up skyward, with uncover’d head, 

As if he pray’d, or listen’d to soft chimes, 
Or wavelets trickling o’er a stony bed. 


Ve 
In that dim hour he listen’d to his heart, 

To fond warm pleadings far more sweet than bells, 
Or voice of many waters when they part 

With foamy Naiads in their sparkling cells, 
Listen’d and linger’d till temptation grew 

Almost too strong for his quick, conscious soul ; 
Sweet Passion round his heart her trammels threw, 

Urging submission to her soft control, 


vi. 

On him his race’s curse might never fall ; 
Was not his reason strong, his spirit clear? 

Why put away Life’s dearest charm of all, 
For such a vague, uncertain, distant fear ? 


Vil, 
“ Be strong to suffer, be not weak to sin,” 
Whisper’d God’s warner in his shrinking ear ; 
Be strong, and overcome! If Passion win, 
Peace shall pass from thee, leaving with thee Fear— 
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A chill dim spectre—ever at thy side, 

With outspread frozen wings ’twixt thee and Heaven, 
A shadow of the grave, an ebbing tide, 

Thy heart upon it from the Life-shore driven.” 


Vill. 
* Lilian, sweet Lilian, wake from out thy dream ! 


Wake, Lilian!” sigh’d the night-wind ’gainst the 


pane ; 
“0, Lilian! say farewell!” The white moonbeam 
Crept to her eyes, and kiss’d them once again. 
A wavering smile toy’d on her parted lips, 
While Percie’s name stole from them, dreamy low, 
Like zephyr playing on the daisy-tips, 
When falls the rain-dew, silent, soft, and slow. 
“O, Lilian, he isgone!” The winds made moan, 
All mournfully, against the window-pane. 
Sweet Lilian, wake and weep, for he is gone— 
Percie is gone—is gone—nor comes again!” 


PART THIRD. 
1. 

Up rose the dawn, with sunshine on the wold, 

With hymns of birds and incense-breath of flowers ; 
The shadows fled into the forests old, 

And opening buds look’d up for dewy showers. 
The summer slaked his thirst in the swift rill, 

The breezes hid away in shady nooks, 
The mavis sang one wild continuous trill, 


And white-eyed pebbles peer’d from out the brooks. 


ul, 

The rnby light woke Lilian with a kiss, 

Then nestled in her waves of silken hair ; 
Stole to her bosom like a soft caress, 

Then changed to rosy snow, and linger’d there. 
Drayled in her maiden purity, she lay 

Radiant as early summer, fresh as spring, 
Half-sleeping, half-awake, with thoughts astray, 

In dream-land wand’ring still, on pure white wing. 
But the vague, beauteous vision of the night 

Faded so fast, her heart could scarce pursue ; 
Vainly she strove to stay its wavering light, 

It died away in formless shadowy hue. 


Ill. 
Then rose she up with sudden smile and sigh, 
And let the sun in on her morning prayer ; 
The moted raylets, floating noiseless by, 
Were fain to stay and make a halo there. 
Forth from her chamber-door she slowly went, 
Ling'ring from step to stép in trancéd calm ; 
Up from the open porch, with odours blent, 
Flew the fresh air with morning kiss of balm, 
To ope the blushing rose upon her cheek, 
The lustrous beauty of her eyes to light, 
To give her sweet Good-morrow! and to deck 
Her lips with smiles of gracious, loving might. 


Iv. 
Her little foot paused not, nor slack’d its pace, 
As on she went to Cousin Percie’s room, 
A moment's kindling blush dawn’d on her face, 
To fade as fast before the chamber’s gloom. 
The curtains hung adown upon the floor, 
And o’er the windows, shutting out the morn, 
And, though the sunbeams red, rush’d by the door, 
Still it look’d dim, forsaken, and forlorn. 
A little while she waited in the porch, 
And listen’d for his step with ear intent ; 
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Then through the sunshine, yet too pale to scorch, 
Along the garden-paths her ways she bent. 

And as she sometimes linger’d, and then ran, 
Still “ Percie, Cousin Percie!” was her cry ; 

“ Where are you, Percie?” Then her pulse began 
To beat a little faster, and her eye 

Ranged o’er the tangled woods, where echoes lay, 
And answer’d her with distant mocking tone : 

“ Lilian, sweet Lilian, he is far away ! 
Lilian, bright Lilian, where is Percie gone?” 


¥ 
They sought him far and near, in wood, on wold, 
*Neath the black tarn that lurks within the hill; 
Yet vainly sought. The keen autumnal cold— 
Yule’s frosts were come, but Percie came not still. 
Then Lilian, losing hope, grew wan and weak, 
And faded like a snow-wreath in the sun; 
Her morning eyes were dim, white was her cheek, 
Wasted her youth ere it was well begun. 
' Dame Avice spoke to cheer her, “ He will come ; 
| Be of good cheer, O Lilian dear,” said she ; 
But Lilian answer’d sadly, “ Though he come, 
It is too late—he will not come to me.” 


vi. 
And Lilian truly spake; for, ere the spring 
Merged into summer over Hawkswell Chace, 
| Across the shadow’d hills there thrill’d the ring 
Of passing bells for one at Hawkswell Place. 
For fairy Lilian, dying in her prime, 
As die the violets ere the rose is blown; 
For angel Lilian rang that gathering chime 
With a low, sad rebuke, in its deep tone. 


PART THE LAST. 
lL 


The snow lay deep upon the open Chace, 
The sky above was murk, and dull, and drear ; 
The winter winds were out on their mad race, 
Driving the clouds along like hunted deer. 
In the church-tower were clanging Christmas-bells, 
Mingling their carol with the loud free breeze, 
| Which bore their echoes far o’er the bleak fells, 
Then left them sighing midst the tall bare trees, 


| 
I. 
Twilight was past, and darkness had come down 
O’er Hawkswell Place, in a thick starless veil ; 
Dame Avice sat beside the fire alone, 
Watching and waiting, silent, grey, and pale. 
The aucient room was full of fragrant heat, 
From Yule-tide logs upon the hearth piled high; 
Stood in their ruddy glow their master’s seat, 
With Christmas cheer upon the table nigh, 
Old wine of ruby lustre, clear as light, 
Waited his lip to drain its sparkling tide ; 
While sconcéd walls, with garlands gay bedight, 
Shone mocking down, the stillness to deride ; 
For, they were deck’d, as if for Christmas gue sts, 
With wreaths of bright-gemm’d holly twined abouts 
Above the mantel, pictures, and old chests, 
Which shone and glitter'd as the blaze flamed out. 


MI. 

The night sped on, the long, long Christmas night, 
The bells were still, the wild wind wilder grew ; 

Bow’d the great oaks before its steady might, 
Shiver’d the elms, and groan'd the darksome yew. 
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Lower and lower fel] the dying flame, : 
Midst the white ashes on the broad hearthstone ;* 
The quivering shadows swiftly went and came, 
The silver sconces darken’d one by one, 


Iv. 
O! faded, watchful, honest, hoping eye, 
Look out into the waste of blank white snow, 
Where windy shadows of the night sweep by, 
With soundless, trackless step, and moaning low! 
0! stretch’d and starting ear, get thee to rest ! 
Morning is coming from the cloudy east ; 
The Yule-tide fire is out, thy prayer unblest, 
Untouch’d, untasted, stands the Yule-tide feast. 
O! weary vigil, kept with floods of tears ! 
O! faithful heart ! O! eager, aching heart, 
Weariest thou not with all those waiting years ? 
Yearnest thou not to rest thee and depart ? 


v. 
« Not yet, not yet, a little longer space ; 
A few more hours, a few more months of pain ; 
Soouer or later I shall see his face, 
lt isa weary watch, but not in vain !” 


vi. 
“ Listen! a muffled foot upon the snow, 
A heavy tread across the empty hall! 
My master! O! my master, is it thou ?” 
Cried Avice, with a wild and joyous call. 


vil. 
Bronzed was his face and iron-grey his hair, 
His eyes were dim with thick unfallen tears ; 
Deep-furrow’d was his brow with pain and care, 
Stamp’d with the woe of many hopeless years. 
He sat him down in his accustom’d place. 
“© Q! master, welcome, welcome to thy home!” 
Cried Avice, gazing on his stern dark face. 
*T thank thee, Avice. Quick, bid Lilian come!” 
Vil. 
“Lilian, my master! Lilian is not here, 
Low lieth she beneath the churchyard sod ; 
Silent her loving heart, and deaf her ear, 
Iicr body dust, her pure soul gone to God !” 


Ix. 

No word spake he, but from his breath a groan, 
The pent-up agony of his dark life, 

Burst, with the thrill of heartbreak in its tone, 
Then ceased for aye his time of earthly strife. 

They buried him at Angel Lilian’s feet, 
At twilight, on the closing year’s last day. 

Through the hoar moss you read the legend yet, 
“ Here lyeth Lilian Leigh and Percie Grey.” 


SLAVES AND THEIR MASTERS. 


Tuer slave-owners of the Southern States 
of America thoroughly understand that their 
system is passing through a crisis. Some 
hope to tide over the danger of reform, and to 
rivet the old chains tighter than ever by 
violently severing the Union; others, of a 
better sort, are ready to adopt any course of 
action which shall be at once practical and 
just ; which shall not, for sake of an ethical 
right, inflict a social wrong, and which does 
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| not found its humanity to the one side, on 
cruelty to the other. This is precisely the 
problem so difficult to solve. If Jefferson’s 
| plan had been adopted when proposed, there 
would have been no slaves now to vex the 
politics and undermine the prosperity of the 
Southern States. His wish was, that all 
negroes born after the passing of a certain 
law, should be declared free; that they 
should remain with their parents until of 
a certain age, that then they should be 
brought up at tho public expense to tillage, 
arts, or sciences, according to their geniuses, 
till the females should be eighteen, aud the 
males twenty-one years of age, when they 
should be colonised to such place as the 
circumstances of the time should render 
most proper, sending them out with imple- 
ments of household and the handicraft 
arts; that they should then be declared 
to be a free and independent people; that 
| protection and assistance should be afforded 
{them until they had acquired strength ; and 
that, at the same time, an equal number of 
white people, from other parts of the world, 
| Should be induced, by proper encourage- 
| ments, to migrate into Virginia. If the slave- 
|owners would consent to this, slavery would 
die gradually and gently, without causing a 
social earthquake and without inflicting a 
class wrong. This was Jefferson’s scheme ; 
and this is still the only practicable-looking 
theory set forth by the more moderate 
abolitionists. 
Indeed, in the imperial city of Washington, 
slavery is gradually decreasing by its own 
natural retrocession before free labour. So 
much so, that people are speculating on the 
time when it shall be demanded of the general 
government to incorporate Washington 
among the Free States, by the con- 
stant immigration of free white labour; 
which is cheaper and more efficient than 
that of the enslaved black. There are, 
| already, more Irish and German labourers 
| than slaves in Washington: and their num- 
bers increase yearly. The majority of ser- 
vants are free negroes, this class constituting 
one-fifth of the population: the slaves being 
|oue-tifteenth. ‘he negroes of Washington 
are often persons of great intellectual 
development: but they are not generously 
dealt with, even in Washington. ~ In April 
last year, “twenty-four genteel coloured 
men,” so described in the Police Report, were 
arrested on the charge of meeting together 
in a private house on secret business: the 
law forbidding all gatherings whatsoever of 
the coloured population, not overlooked by 
one white man, at the least. On being 
searched, a bible, a volume of Seneca’s Morals, 
Life in Earnest, the printed constitution of a, 
“Society to relieve the sick and bury the 
dead,” together with a subscription paper to 
“purchase the freedom of Eliza Howard,” 


whom her owner was willing to sell for 
six hundred and fifty dollars, were found 
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upon them. The object of their meeting did 
not protect them. One of the prisoners, a 
slave, by name Joseph James, was flogged ; 
four others, free men, were sent to the work-| 
house ; and the remainder were set free, | 
on payment of costs, fines, &c., amounting | 
in all to one hundred and eleven dollars. | 
Mr. Olmsted truly says, if such a thing had | 
happened in Naples, or any other despotic 
kingdom, what an outcry there would have 
been! But in democratic America, no one 
cared for this flagrant breach of justice and 
humanity to twenty-four genteel coloured 
men. 

Of course in different states in the South, 
slaves are treated differently ; but, before these 
differences are pointed out, it will be well to 
consider what the fundamental relations sub- 
sisting between master and slave are. The 
first doctrine is, that a slave—whether he be 
anegro or American Indian or other bondman 
—is a chattel: owned upon the same condi- 
tions as, in other countries, a farmer owns his 
cattle. A Mr. Gholson, a member of the Vir- 
ginian Legislature, stated the whole case, when, 
in answer to a proposal for the manumission 
of slaves, he sneeringly exclaimed : “ Why, I 
really have been under the impression that I 
owned my slaves! I lately purchased four 
women and ten children, in whom I thought 
I had obtained a great bargain ; for I really 
supposed they were as much my property as 
were my brood mares.” When Mr. Adams 
brought before the House of Representatives a 
ep signed by a certain number of slaves, 

r. Wise declared that the right of petition 
belonged only to the people of the Union. 
Slaves are not people in the eye of the law, 
he added. They have no legal personality. 
Another gentleman declared that slaves had 
no more right to be heard than so many 
horses and dogs. The result was, that, over- 
borne by southern slave-holding votes, the 
supreme representatives of the great republic 

assed by a large majority (on the eleventh of 

ebruary, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven) 
this resolution:—Resolved, that slaves do 
not possess the right of petitioning secured 
to the people of the United States by the con- 
stitution. 

In obedience to this dictum, which 
banishes the image of the Almighty from the 
human family, a “man and a brother” may, 
in the slave-holding states of America, not 
only be bought, sold, and mortgaged, seized 
for his master’s debts, and transmitted by in- 
heritance or will, but, being property, can | 

ossess of himself no property whatever. | 

he members of his body, even, are not his 
own. The Natchez Free Trader, of the twelfth | 
of February, eighteen hundred and thirty-! 
eight, published the following advertise- 
ment :— 


Founv.—A negro’s head was picked up on the | 
railroad yesterday, which the owner can have by 


calling at this office, or paying for this advertise- 
ment, 
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The head may have been of use to the 
master of the victim as evidence in establish- 
ing a claim against the railway company for | 
the destruction of his property. 

Slaves cannot make any contract; even 
marriage is no more a solemnity nor a bond 
among them, than parentage is amongst the 
lower animals. “The association which takes | 
wd amongst slaves, and is called marriage, 

eing properly designated contubernium, is a 
relation which has no sanctity, and to which 
no civil rights are attached.”* Their offspring | 
is the property of their masters, as foals and | 
calves would be. Therefore the slave has no | 
marital rights ; no parental rights ; no family 
rights; no educational rights. He has no 
sort of redress against his master; because, 
being a chattel or article of property, he | 
cannot be legally injured by his master ; who | 
may feed or famish him ; keep him clothed 
or unclothed ; houseless or housed, at his own 
convenience or pleasure ; and, if he prove 
refractory, he may kill him with impunity. 
His relations to the state are of the same 
character. A slave cannot be a party toa 
civil suit. His testimony is rejected in the 
law courts. Not only may his master always 
forbid his being educated and receiving reli- 
gious instruction, but the government steps 
in with direct prohibitions of its own. 
Emancipation is obstructed by all kinds 
of obstructions, and the constitutions of 
some states actually forbid the abolition of 
slavery. 

The law is, however, in some states, 
relaxed in the slave’s favour, The negroes 
of Virginia, the “Ole Virginny” of their 
affections, stand high in the scale of treat- 
ment. Of all the slave states—excepting 
only Louisiana — Virginia is the one 
which treats her slaves with the most 
consideration, and comes nearest to respect- 
ing the rights of humanity in them. Poorly 
enough, even at the best; but still more 
liberally than the rest. Virginia slaves have 
“educational privileges ;” they have preachers 
of their own, right smart ones, too; although 
the law against their assembling together 
extends even to their religious worship, which 
in the cities, a white man generally conducts 
in churches specially set apart, while in the 
country the black service comes after the 
white—still they have black preachers, slaves 
like the rest, devout and gifted; and they 
have a great deal of spending-money, obtained 
by working over hours; but which, since 
religious bigotry has put down innocent 
amusements, is generally spent in frivolity, or 
debauchery. Some of them dress more ex- 
pensively than the wealthy whites, though 
the wealthy whites of Virginia are invariably 
full-dressed at breakfast, with silks and 
satins, and gay dinner costume sweeping 
down the muddy streets at eleven in the 
mornivg—still, in spite of this excess, the | 


* Stroud’s Sketch of the Slave Laws, sixtv-first nage. 
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negro exquisite outshines the white. The 
newspapers of Virginia are beginning to 
complain of “insolence and insubordina- 
tion” among the negroes, owing, they say, to 
the undue privileges granted by their masters, 
and to their over-familiarity with them. But 
this complaint does not seem very well 
founded ; for one seldom hears of any instance 
of resistance or self-assertion among the 
most favoured blacks. 

Mr. Olmsted * followed a negro-funeral out 
of Richmond, the capital of Virginia. A 
hearse drawn by two horses; six hackney- 
coaches following; “six well-dressed men 
mounted on handsome saddle-horses, and 
riding them well,” in the rear of them ; and 
twenty or thirty women walking on the cause- 
way. Among them all not a single white 
person. When they came to the burial-place 
they found the interment of a child almost at 
anend. The new-comers set down thei coffin 
and joined in the labours of the precedin 
party, until the little grave was filled in an 
moulded over. When this was completed, 
one of those who had been handling a spade 
sighed deeply, and fervently offering upa pious 
ejaculation, exclaimed, in the same breath, 
Now—you, Jim—you ! see yar; you jis lay 
dat yar shovel cross dat grave—so fash—dar, 
yes ; dat’s right.” The coffin, which had been 
placed on the tools, as on trestles, was lowered, 
and the funeral began, One of the men stepped 
to the head of the grave, and holding up a 
handkerchief, as if it were a book, pronounced 
a short exhortation, as if he were reading from 
it. But it was genuine and touching, not- 
withstanding certain grammatical lapses ; 
and free, though overlooked, for form’s sake, 
by a police-officer. 

Slave-labour—Chattelhood—revenges itself 
onits employers in the negligence and stupidity 
with which it is performed. So widely differ- 
ent to the labour of even the least energetic 
or industrious free man—white or black— 
who works for himself, and whose zeal or 
laxity reacts only on his own destiny. The 
free negro works with a very different will 
to the slave; and the slave puts an energy 
and a power into his “overtime” labour 
(which is allowed in some of the slave states) 
which no amount of coaxing or flogging can 
get him to put into his master’s. Valuable 
horses starved and neglected; new tools 
wilfully broken, and no persuasion sufficient 
to introduce anything lighter or more conve- 
nient than the clumsy old hoe, which is made 
to do every kind of work; the most entire 
want of forethought, care, management, eco- 
nomy, and reliableness—in short, of every 
virtue usually looked for in a labourer— 
these are the characteristics of slave labour. 
A negro, oiling the wheels of a railway-train, 
will hold his can so that a stream of oil, cost- 
ing perhaps a dollar and a-half a gallon, will 
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be wasted on the ground the whole length of 
the train. Post-horses left to the care of 
negroes will be neither groomed nor fed, and 
are more likely to die of hunger than not. 
Large fires will be recklessly made on the 
floor of a wooden hut, and very often a whole 
range of cabins will be burnt down. Ne. 
will carry heavy weights the entire round of 
a field, where even an Irishman would eut 
across the corner, and take one step for 
their hundred. But nothing could make the 
negro to do this if he has been accustomed to 
go round the field ; plodding slowly in single 
file, and losing hours over the work of 
minutes. Nothing can exceed his attach- 
ment to old habits ; unless it be the intense 
stupidity with which he clings to them. Yet, 
masters, more stupid perhaps, dread their 
slaves becoming too smart; because this 
begets in them a habit of taking care of 
themselves; which, once fairly established, 
will, they believe, destroy the very life of 
slavery. The problem with the Southern 
— is, how to make his negro a good 
bourer without letting him become so clever 
and so self-reliant as to be able to take care 
of himself. At present, so rare are the in- 
stances of profitable self-care among the 
negroes, that the slaves of aristocratic fami- 
lies think themselves a great deal better off 
than the free negroes; “dirty free niggers 
got nobody to take care of ’em!” they say, con- 
temptuously, when exulting in their own fine 
clothes, good food, and wealth of spendin 
money. It is one of the worst vices an 
most demoralising characteristics of slavery 
to honour and love its condition. As a body, 
slaves desire to be free; and often talk of 
the time when they shall gain their liberty ; 
and they are restless ; and the better educated 
among them full of hope or of discontent, 
according to their temperaments; but the 
pampered house-slave is generally content 
with his condition. 

If it could be proved that slavery does not 
pay, the slave question would soon be settled ; 
and what Mr. Olmsted saw on a free-labour 
farm in Virginia goes some way to prove that 
slavery is not an economical kind of service. 
The owner was an abolitionist and freed 
his slaves, from political and religious 
motives. Since then he had employed free 
mev, and had found their labour cheaper 
and more efficient than that of slaves; 
cheaper, because of the high price of slaves 
now in Virginia, and more efficient, because 
done with energy and intelligence ; qualities 
only to be found in labour that has a direct 
influence on the labourer. The slaves who 
had been freed, and who had gone chiefly to 
Africa, had succeeded very well. Some had 
attained wealth, and almost all were prosper- 
ing both in morals and condition. But, said 
this abolitionist, the negroes in America are 
all of a higher character than the native 
African. There has been so much intermix- 
ture of white blood that very few are “full 
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blooded ” now, and consequently have gained 
some of the intellectual development of the 
race mingled with their own. Deaths, old 
age, sickness, sulks, taking to the swamp, | 
theft — often of most valuable property, 
many dollars’ worth, to sell to a chicken- 
trader (a dealer in stolen goods) for a dram— 
all these casualties lessen materially the 
wealth of a slave-owner. And all these are 
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men; and will labour, like others, to gratify 
them. 

These swamps are near the Dismal Swamps 
where runaway slaves hide, to be famished, 
hunted out, or shot, as the case may be, 
“ But some on ’em would rather be shot than 
took,” said a negro, simply, speaking of the 
runaways. When asked how they were dis- 
tinguished from the lumbermen, if met by 


chances which the employer of free labour |chance, the negro answered, “It was very 
does not run. Children are the great sources |easy: they were strange and skeered, and 
of a slave owner's wealth. One man calculated | not decent ” (starved, frightened, and badly- 
his at, “every nigger-baby worth two hun-|clothed). What a volume in these three 


dred dollars the instant it drew breath.”! words! 
There does not seem to be much difficulty in | 
rearing them, at least, not in Virginia, the 
nursery of the slave states. Slave-women are 
not chosen nor esteemed so much for their 
working qualities as for their health, strength, 
symmetry, and aptness cf maternity, A 
woman with children is worth one-sixth or 
one-fourth more than one without. But, in| 


A certain Dr, Cartwright has written on 
negroes and their diseases. Amongst others, 
he particularises one as drapetomania, a 
malady like that which cats are liable to, 
manifested by an unrestrainable propane’ 
to run away. His symptoms are sulk and dis- 
satisfaction ; his remedy—the lash. Another 
disease, under the learned head of dyseesthesia, 


spite of all this care, the slave-population! hebetude of mind, and obtuse sensibility of 
is yearly on the decrease, and slaves are | body, vulgarly called rascality, is also put 
becoming more expensive as_ labourers.|down as a negro ailment. But for this, and 
When ouce free-labour can be proved to be} its sequence,negro consumption, a disease un- 
cheaper and more productive than slave-|known to the medical men of the Northern 


labour, the question of emancipation, going 
then to the depth of the pocket, will ap- 
proach nearer a solution than all the 


preachings of philanthropists could hope to 


effect. 

Down in the swamp, where slaves are 
employed as lumbermen on wages, instances 
of sulkiness, or rascality, are very rare. The 
men’s manners are changed. Frank, manly, 
straightforward, they lose all the cringing 
servility or the downcast sullenness of the 
plantation slaves. Neither overseer nor 
driving is needed. The stimulus of partial 
freedom is sutiicient to awaken energies and 
ambition which slavery crushes to the dust. 
Among the swamp lumbermen, forethought, 
industry, and economy, are general; all 
because they are quasi freemen, and their 
conduct reacts on their destiny. They 
answer somewhat to the serfs 4 l’abrok of 
Russia: each having to pay a certain sum 
to his master, keeping the remainder of his 
wages to himself. It is strange how, with 
such examples before their eyes—and others 
yet more striking of emancipated negroes 
amassing large fortunes and obtaining high 
social positions—the partisans of slavery dare 
still persist in declaring that a negro left to 
himself, would starve for very laziness. 
Advocates of the like doctrine at home| 
should examine personally the effects of free- 
dom on the character of a slave, before they 
countenance the monstrous untruth, that it 
is by God’s ordinance that one race of a lower 
type of organisation is made the slave of 
another, higher; or that the earth and 
the good of humanity demand labour which 
this lower type will not give of free- 
will, A negro with freedom and educa- 


United States and of Europe, he recommends 
care and kindness, and the removal of the 
original cause of the dissatisfaction and 
trouble. Mr. Olmsted speaks of the well- 
known malady nostalgia, and observes that: 
Dr. Cartwright’s last piece of advice is very 
suggestive. It must not be thought that 
there is the slightest ridicule or conscious 
quackery in this pseudo-pathology. Itis put 
forth as genuine science dealing with recog- 
nised forms of disease. 

Virginian out-of-sight life and byeway 
travelling are none of the smartest. But 
Virginia is a model of care and correctness 
compared to other states. Farther towards 
the south, where slavery has a darker skin 
and wears a heavier chain than in Washington 
and Virginia, the necessary consequence of 
unthrift and neglect become very glaring. 
In North and South Carolina whatever is 
decently done is done by a northman; the 
natives themselves can do nothing but raise 
rice and grow cotton. The white men here 
are very religious ; talking scripturally, and 
undergoing spiritual experiences with tre- 
mendous activity. But they flog their slaves, 
and sell the child from under the mother’s 
hand; break marriage-vows, and disregard 
maidenly virtue. A barkeeper sells his stock 
in trade and goodwill, and sets out with the 
following advertisement : 


FAITH WITHOUT WORKS IS DEAD. 


In order to engage in a more honourable business, 
I offer for sale, cheap for cash, my stock of Liquors, 
Bar Fixtures, Billiard Table, &c. &c. If not sold 
privately, by the twentieth day of May, I will sell the 
saine at public auction. “Shew me thy faith without 
thy works, and I will shew thce my faith by my 


works,” 
tion will have artificial wants, like other E. Keyser. | 
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That bar-keeper would probably have sold 
his own child and its slave mother at a 
dollar profit, and have thought himself jus- 
tified in so doing. Indeed, one of the most 
horrible features in this most horrible traffic 
is the fact that fathers sell their children, 
and brothers their brothers, without thought 
or care; that fathers and brothers do worse 
than sell to another master their daughters 
and sisters; that all natural duties are 
violated, and all natural boundaries over- 
passed. In no other country, and under no 
other condition of slavery, have such things 
been done before. In Mohammedan slavery, 
natural ties are respected as sacredly as the 
most perfectly legal ties, and the moralities 
of society are regarded and enforced from 
bond as well as from free. But in America, 
the slave has no morality to regard. He has 
no nature in common with the rest of hu- 
manity ; he is ranked with beasts of toil 
and burthen, and his life is modelled on 
theirs under the necessary moditications of 
his human nature. He has no wife: he has a 

rtner. A woman has no children; she 

rings forth young who belong to the master. 
Hesend and wife, after they have gone 
through the mockery of a marriage-ceremony 
and have had children together, may be sepa- 
rated at a moment’s notice ; the wife will be 
forced to accept another husband, so as to 
have more children, and the husband will 
choose. another wife. Slave-owners would 
as soon think of preserving conjugal fidelity 
among their sheep and horses as among 
their slaves. The farmer who sells his calf, 
and the planter who sells the suckling 
from the mother’s breast, act with exactly 
the same feeling, and from the same motive. 
Both believe their gain to be superior to 
the laws of nature, and regard as property 
what God gave to freedom. This has 
never been in any age of the world’s 
history before. Judaism, the Greek and 
Roman times, Mohammedanism, all recog- 
nised the rights of nature in their slaves. 
Christianity is the only faith whose pro- 
fessors have violated and destroyed these 
rights; yet Christianity is the only faith 
whose essential element has been human 

uality. 

Slave testimony not being received in 
America, is, like all natural injustice, 
beginning to work reflective evil. In several 
instances where the testimony of a slave 
would be most valuable, the law steps in, and 
by its suicidal enactment nullifies justice. 
Slave-owners feel this so much, that many of 
them are considering the propriety of ad- 
mitting coloured testimony ; in self-defence, 
and for self-interest ; not for equity. Yet such 
a step would meet with violent opposition, as 
recognising the possession of intellectual per- 
ceptions in slaves; at present denied and 
refused to them. It is but fair that wrong 
should recoil on the head ot the wrong-doer ; 
and this is essentially the case at present in 
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America. By denying the negro the impre- 
scriptible rights of humanity, the slave- 
owner has but increased his own anxiety and 
losses. Instead of intelligent, self-reliant 
men, he has wished for ignorant machines ; 
instead of servants, he has asked for slaves, 
and now he finds that his machines go 
wrong without such incessant overlooking as 
makes life one long day of toil, and that his 
slaves do not. in very truth, serve him. The 
| evil he has done to others has come back on 

|himself; he has sown the wind, he is now 
reaping the whirlwind. 

Still, the question of emancipation is as 
difficult as ever ; though its solution is not, 
perhaps, as far off as ever. Virginia and Wash- 
ington are approaching that solution, but very 
gradually; and it will be long before the 
like influences spread farther southward, By 
the introduction of free white labour, in con- 
nection with the gradual emancipation of 
individuals and small groups, and their con- 
sequent moral, social, and intellectual eleva- 
tion used as examples, the difficulty seems 
to us in a fair way of being in the distant 
future overcome. Again we say, convince 
the planter that slavery is unprofitable, 
and slavery is at an end. If a native 
Virginian can confess, as one who wrote to 
the editor of the New York Daily Times, 
that “where you would see one white labourer 
on a northern farm, scores of blacks should 
appear on the Virginian plantation, the best 
of them only performing each day one-fourth 
a white man’s daily task, and all requiring 
an incessant watch to get even this small 
modicum of labour,” we may be sure that 
many others feel the same disadvantage and 
the same distress. The Rev. E. J. Stearns, 
of Maryland, shows by an elaborate calcula- 
tion, in his criticism on Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, that in Maryland the “cost of a | 
negro at twenty-one years of age has been * 
to the man who raised him eight hundred 
dollars. Six per cent. interest on this 
cost, with one and three quarters per 
cent. for life insurances, per annum, makes 
the lowest wages of a negro, under 
the most favourable circumstances, sixty- 
two dollars a year, or five dollars a month, 
paid in advance in the shape of food and 
clothing.” 

Slave-holding is degrading to both master 
and slave, despite the sophistries of the 
south to show its mercy and its value. The 
better class of planters—acknowledging the 
bitter truth that the institution which they 
defend so warmly is a degradation to them- 
selves—send their children to be educated in 
the north: they confess that the influence of 
slavery demoralises the young freeman as 
much as the negro himself ; and what greater 
condemnation than this can a father or a 
citizen pronounce ? 

Let us hope that though slowly we are 
certainly approaching the end of slave 
times. The blind violence of its partisans, 
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their overrunning of Kansas with slave- | endowments which she deprecates as stum- 
state military, and laying waste towns) bling-blocks She is forty-seven now, metho- 
and villages ; their striking down a defence-/ dical, quiet, and very grey. Nobody would 
less senator at his desk; their virulent oppo-| ever suspect that she had been of a lively, 
sition to all proposals for mediation and arbi-| animated beauty, ard cheerful temper. It is 
tration ; their ridiculous pretensions to birth | the life, she says, that destroys that, very 





and blood, supported with revolver-fights and | 
laudatory addresses to Preston S. Brooks, 
are so many means to an end precisely oppo- 
site to that end which they strive to attain. 
Their sober, earnest, reflective fellow-citizens of | 
the north are only strengthened both morally 
and politically by every outrage, either against 
common sense or common humanity which they | 
perpetuate. The assertion that slavery isa 
domestic institution of their own, with 
which other states have no right to inter- 
fere, is a vain and a false one. Slavery is, 
in the abstract, an abomination ; but per- 
sisted in under such laws as those existing in 
the United States, it issomething more. The 
federal legislature has interfered in favour 
of the institution by passing the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, and it is equally bound to inter- 
fere against it. 

Many of the views here stated are those of 
the thoughtful and thorough abolitionist, 
whose journey in the Sea-board Slave States 
we have already mentioned. Mr. Olmsted 
observes with accuracy and reflects with care. 
He would not carry out manumission—as 
its opponents prefer to perpetuate it—at the 
point of the sword, or mate the freedom of 
the slaves with the destruction of the masters ; | 
and, although he is not prepared with a 
remedy for American Slavery, he is a careful 
and temperate pathologist of the disease. Some 
of his descriptions have unusual merit. So 


little are they tainted with exaggeration that | 
his most hideous traits of slave life are de- | 


picted from the unconscious revelations of the 
masters themselves. 


TWO-PENCE AN HOUR. 


First and last, she has had a pretty hard 
battle of it ; and may be allowed, as a woman 
of experience, to lay down the law concerning 
it, She always says this when she has been 
brought out on the subject of Governessing. 
She always asks, when she hears that any 
mother meditates training her daughter as a 


teacher, or that any girl is intending to strike | 


for independence through the briary paths of 
knowledge, “Is she pretty? Is she gentle- 
spirited ? Is she of a loving disposition? Is 
she of attractive manners?” These ques- | 
tions being replied to in the affirmative, she | 
immediately responds, “Then, she won't do| 
for a governess,” and proceeds to explain | 
categorically why those qualifications, which | 
are most pleasing in women generally, are | 
hindrances to teachers in particular. Miss} 
Green is then supposed to be reciting the 
fruits of her own experience. She was a 
contemporary of my own at Miss Thoroton’s, 
and possessed, in an eminent degree, all those | 


early. 

I have known, she adds, in a candid 
matter-of-fact way which does not invite con- 
tradiction, I have known governesses called 
impertinent for looking pretty; forward, 
presuming, forgetful of their stations—what 
not? The women do not like it, and—yes— 
let her be as modest, as self-possessed, and as 
quiet as she will—the men (it is the young 
ones, whose sense and moustaches are not 
fully fledged) will speak to her cavalierly, and 
stare at her rudely, as they would not do at 
their host’s daughter. In nine cases out of 
ten, governesses put up with the insolence 
ealiole ; a slight blush, perhaps, and a little 
quiver of womanly indignation, disturbs 
them for a moment, and passes. There are 
not many Becky Sharpes amongst us. We 
take the extended brace of digits and are 
thankful. Women snub us, or patronise us, 
or walk over us, and we are silent under the 
harrow. We cannot afford to play the same 
pranks ; and I do not think, as a class, we 
are disposed to do it. We are a hard-work- 
ing, conscientious, well-principled, and well- 
educated race of young persons; a little 
despised, a little pitied, and a little neglected ; 
all of which it would be advisable to support 
with a little more equanimity, seeing that 
long experience has proved these trifles in- 
separable from our condition. People have 
written books about us, and haveinvestedus— 
or tried to do so—with an interest we have not 
got; and, generally speaking, they have done 
us more harm than good. Becky Sharpe, for 
instance, is quite exceptional ; Jane Eyre less 
so; in short, her governness experience, up 
to her flight from Thornfield, istrue. I have 
known parallel cases, in which, with tempta- 
tion not less than hers, girls have fought 
their battles as bravely, as painfully, and as 
successfully; but, with the final romantic 
result, no! Little Miss Cann, Miss Quigley, 
and Ruth Pinch are satisfactory, especially 
Miss Cann—a clever, shrewd, kind-hearted, 
sharp-spoken, plain little woman, with just 
romance enough about her to be a woman 
and not a machine. I approve Miss Cann, 
She is respectable, she is good, and she is nice. 
I dare say everybody who employed her, 
from her youth upward, designated her, in 
the distinctive phraseology, as applied to 
governesses, “a pains-takiug young person, 
and a very deserving woman,” and treated 
her with a civil impertinence as a domestic 
serf and necessary nuisance. Pretty and 
attractive a governess ought not to be; it is 
not set down in the bond that she should be. 
A set of sharp features and a sedate manner 


are most becoming to her, She must not | 
straighten her waist and play with her cha- | 
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telaine, as young women who are not gover- 
nesses may do ; indeed, she has no business to} guineas (lucky woman), but a governess 
have either waist or chatelaine. A good stiff; who is under that status gets twenty, twenty- 
flat shape, like a back-board,and a silver warm- | five, or thirty pounds, and is thankful, poor 
ingpan-watch depending from her apron-belt, | soul ! 

are appropriate belongings; andif she have} Miss Green belongs to the latter class, 
4 due sense of propriety, she will obtain them | When I consider what lies before my old 
at whatever sacrifice. Though a governess | friend I do not wonder at her strictures, She 
may be a well-informed woman, as many|began to teach at seventeen, and she will 
governesses are, if anybody beneficently | continue to teach till seventy, perhaps, and 
treats her to conversation, she ought only to | then she will retire into a little room and 


rolled into one gets from fifty to a hundred 


eneralise on the charms of her office, the 
delightfal dispositions of pupils, and, if en- 
couraged so far, on educational books and 
systems. Literature is not her topic, and 
never let her be professional out of her 
school-room: if anyone blunders or appeals 
to her for information, let her memory fail, 
but never, never let her know more than 
her superiors—it is a delusion and a snare. 
It is my belief that when Mr. Snob asked 
Miss Wirt that question about Dante 
Alghieri, she coincided with him as to the 
origin of the sirname, that she might not 
pique him by a correction. Any judicious 
governess would, to a strange man, be equally 
jesuitical. What business had he to en- 
deavour to test her knowledge? I don’t 
approve of such gratuitous examinations ; 
and, if Mr. Snob had asked me the question 
he propounded to Miss Wirt, I should have 
returned the same answer as she did. I dare 
not contemplate the consequences of a gover- 
ness in a well-regulated family knowing 
what an honoured guest appears not to 
know. Mr. Snob never was a governess, or 
else he would be aware of the treacherous 
danger of such an assumption. 

Suppose, again, that a teacher is gentle- 
spirited and of a loving disposition; the 
first soon dwindles into a feeble non-resist- 
ance of injuries, and the last hungers and 
thirsts often until it perishes of inanition. 
I know it is a shocking thing to say, but 
children are mostly selfish; so long as you 
are administering to their amusement or 
comfort, they willlove you, but the moment it 
becomes necessary to thwart a whim or control 
a passion, you are altogether hateful ; and they 
hate you, for the time being, very cordially. 
I have been loved and hated myself a dozen 
times a-week; and I know a little damsel 
now who, when her temper is crossed, tells 
her governess that she hates her pet cat, and 
is not above giving the innocent pussy a sly 
blow or kick as proxy for its much-enduring 
mistress. I do not choose to talk much 
about wounded feelings in connection with 
our position. I think it is never well to 


exist, poorly enough, on the scrapings of her 
salaries and two meals a-day, as the super- 
annuated sisterhood is in the habit of doing. 
I have lately discharged a commission for 
a friend—namely, in examining the register 
at one of the many institutions for pro- 
viding governesses with situations and 
employers with governesses. I and my 
cousin, who accompanied me, were admitted 
by an unhealthy buttony boy, who was 
regaling on a pottle of strawberries, into a 
large room with a long table and a row of 
ladies, who were studying the registers. All 
the books being engaged, we were refreshed 
by the interrogatories of a person who ap- 
peared to be the superintendent. She spoke 
in @ hard sharp voice, as if—to use a York- 
shire phrase—we were dirt under her feet, 
It was the mistress-voice, to which many 
poor hearts will get accustomed in the servi- 
tude they goto seek. I thought to myself, 
Day after day come here aching, hoping, 
weary women, and you give them a toretaste 
of what life will probably be to them. 
Would it not be as easy to speak with a 
friendly kinduess, to encourage them, instead 
of patronising so severely? Woman, if you 
have been a governess yourself, you ought to 
know how refreshing a word, a look even, of 
sympathy, is to an anxious creature! They 
come to your institution, not when they are 
well placed, but when they are homeless, 
these poor teachers, and you speak to some 
of them as I would not speak to a well- 
conditioned dog. For shame! You may 
be—probably you are—an excellent woman, 
but you are too angular in manner, and I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
|that if Miss Green had been in my place, 
she would have gone away discouraged, and 
| probably erying under her veil. Speaking 
‘daily to poor women, to dependants, may 
have something to do with your uncourteous- 
ness, but I should like to see you receive the 
Duchess of Powderpuff, now on the books as 
wanting a governess, 
| I had time to make these reflections before 
| I was bid to “Look over with that lady,” in a 








expect more than a courteous civility—and | curt, impatient tone ; I sat down, all obedi- 
that, except from bears and bearesses, we get | ence, and read the entries of page after page, 
now-a-days almost as regularly as our sala-| selecting here and there a curiosity. One lady 
ries—but what I do complain of is the; demanded a first-rate governess for thirty 
wretched pay. People demand everything | pounds; another, wished for a widow; a third, 
for pay that is next to nothing—about two-| for a good-tempered person who did not wear 
pence -halfpenny per accomplishment per! spectacles; a fourth, offered a situation toany 
quarter! A governess who is six professors}lady who, possessing large acquirements, 
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would be satisfied with a small salary | songs and doing Italian lessons, and the odd 
and the consciousness that she was doing | penny for the natural philosophy and physical 
good; and a fifth—concluding the list of| geography thrown in as make-weights. 
accomplishments — desired in the following 
remarkable manner: “No one need apply CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 
who has not confidence in her own good — 
temper.” Havine been condemned to be shot for | 
e salaries, generally speaking, were low| what the court-martial at Rastadt, sitting 
—very low ; sixteen, twenty, and from that|in judgment over political offenders declared 
to forty pounds being the average; a few|to be capital crime, I was carried back to 
were fifty and sixty. One family offered eighty, | the Fort, and placed in a dungeon used as a 
and one a hundred ; but all Lcantad much | condemned cell.* The day was Saturday, the 
more than the value of their money. To know | fifteenth of September, and the hour three in 
English generally, German, French, and|the afternoon. The rule was, that men 
Ttalian—acquired in their respective countries | sentenced as I had been, should be shot at 
—to be an accomplished pianiste — to sing, | five o’clock on the morning following their 
draw and dance, were the usual group of ac-| condemnation ; but, if the next day happened 
eomplishments demanded forthe liberal pay of|to be Sunday, the execution was to take 
thirty and forty pounds. One or two ladies| place the same evening before dark. At 
had caught hold of a hard idea called Natural | three o’clock in the afternoon, on a Saturday 
Philosophy, and others would not be satisfied |in the middle of September, I had not, by | 
without a knowledge of Physical Geography ; | this calculation, very long to live. 











but, I did not observe that a higher rate of 
y, was held out as a bait to draw Natural 
emale Philosophers and Physical feminine 


Under these circumstances it was not ne- | 
cessary that I should be critical respecting 
the accommodation furnished in my chamber. 





Geographers into the bosoms of families of} On a raised board in one corner there was a | 
this superior order of cultivation. The re-| tumbled litter: the bed occupied by a com- 
flection was forced upon my mind that many | rade of mine who had been shot that morn- | 
ladies who want governesses must be pro-jing. A gaoler came with rueful looks to ask | 
foundly foolish to imagine that women like | whether [ wished for anything, and whether | 
themselves can be proficients in a half-a-| he might not summon the clergyman. [asked | 
dozen arts and sciences which, separately and | for writing materials, a good dinner, a bottle | 
singly, form the whole life-study of able men. | of Rhenish, and a few cigars; for, bodily 
The cheap system prevails to a ruinous extent | refreshment I did need; and as to spiritual | 
amongst governesses ; it has lowered them as | help (though God knows I needed that too), 
they never ought to have been lowered ; they | I knew it was not to be obtained from a min- | 
are creer to seem to know what it is| ister who had found nothing to talk about over | 
impossible that they should know. Sup-| the grave ofa fallen officer but Nebuchadnez- | 
posing a case; if I lost my little pro-|zar and his pride. WhileI sat writing on the | 
perty, I should naturally turn to the| board that was my table, I looked through the 
scholastic profession — everybody who loses| grated window at .the sentry, who kept | 
her little property does, to speak literal| guard over me, a red-cheeked, honest fellow | 
truth, I should only advertise myself} from Thuringia, who liked his work so little 
as possessing a tolerable knowledge of my/|that he was fairly blubbering. 
own language and its literature ; and what | the sentry’s sympathy would have made of | 
sort of salary should I get ? Perhaps sixteen | the chaplain a better man for his all-impor- | 
oe as a nursery-governess. herefore, | tant work. i 
ike thousands more, I should add French,| But the best sympathy was being spent on | 
Italian, music, and drawing, in various|me elsewhtre. My wife during the past | 
branches, and then my value—not real, but} week had not been idle. A few days before | 
nominal—might rise to thirty, forty, even|the trial she was in Carlsruhe. She had | 
sixty pounds! People will be deceived in| then called on the minister-at-war, Colonel | 
this way continually, so long as the cheap| von Moggerbach. He is now dead, and it can | 
system holds good. hurt nobody to name one who received a | 

Altogether, my study of that Register for | suffering woman with humane emotions. “I | 
Governesses did not please me ; it made me a| am rising,” he said, “from the sick bed to | 
convert to Miss Green’s opinions of the hard-| which I was brought by grief at these sad | 
ships of her class. A governess at twenty|things. It is not with my wish or approval | 
pounds a-year gets thirteen-pence per day ;/ that so much blood has been spilt. However, 
reckoning her to work only six hours a|wehave ordered better now that all sentences 
day—which is almost the lowest average—she | of death not decreed unanimously by the 

ts a fraction more than twopence an hour. | court-martials, shall be forwarded here for 
wopence for an hour at the piano, twopence | ratification. That is your only hope of mercy.” 
for an hour at chalk-drawing, twopence for My wife attempted, too, upon the very morn- 


an hour of English lessons, twopence for an| ing of the trial, to see the Grand Duke. She 
hour of French, twopence for an hour of 
German, twopence for an hour of singing 


’ 


* See page 75 of the present volume. 
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a a a a 
Went to the palace, but found none who!a pitcher with water, and the half of a black 
would announce her. Footmen ran from her, | coarse loaf. Otto was writing letters to his 
covering their eyes. She wandered through | friends and to the German people, for which 
the rooms, and lost herself ina great saloon, at | he was to die. When I entered the prison, he 
the very time that I stood, as she knew, before|came towards me with hasty paces, and 
my military judges. A kind face timidly| taking firmly my hand, he said: “Courage 

eped through a door; for the servants’| Helene, courage! It must be!” His firm- 


| hearts were with her, and their eyes were upon | ness supported mine ; but I spoke much and 
| her; and a faltering voice cried, “ Hist! We/quickly, to have no time for a weakness, 
| 
| 


must not show you tothe duke, my lady; but| which had already overcome my brother, 
his private secretary is now coming this way ;| who sat weeping on the ground. 

he is goingto his royal highness. Speak to him ; | They brought in the dinner, provided by 
but don’t say you were told to doso.” The) the town. Otto tried it, and said: “This is my 
| kind face vanished, and the secretary, who | last meal” (the Henikers’ mahlreit) ; “let us 
| came, was addressed. He could not take the |see what they have sent to me, and whether 
wife to plead in the duke’s presence; but/| the wine is good. No, it is not good; I will 
promised to say, on her part, as much ao| nob drink much of it, and I will not eat 
possible. After this, my helper hurried back | either ; my appetite is gone.” 

to Rastadt, and reached her inn there about} When the gaoler was gone, I told Otto my 
noon. At the inn she found some people|plan. He would not approve of it. He had 
who had been in the castle. They gave her} done with life, he said, and conquered the bit- 
hope; said that I had won much by my!terness of death. His fate was not to be 
speech in defence ; that the witnesses had | averted. 

spoken to my advantage, and that all went} “Ah, but it may,” I cried, “since you are 
on well. Her brother came at last ; and she hnot condemned unanimously. Dr. K— and 
read the issue in his face. She had obtained|the judge of examination are gone to 
leave to visit me before my execution. And; Carlsruhe to obtain an alteration of the 
now I will give, from her diary, some para-| sentence.” 

graphs to show the woman's side of these; “No, it is impossible; there were five 
experiences in the life of a man whose crime | voices against me,” said Otto, pacing his 
it was to believe in the existence of a German | prison with me, 

people. It is the wife who now speaks :— | I myself became doubtful now, and sent 
for the lieutenant, who had humanely left 




















“He is coming,” said the people in the| 
bar-room, and rushed to the window. I fol-| 
lowed them. ‘There came the carriage sur- 
rounded by soldiers; gendarmes sat in it, 
and he in the midst of them. Knowing that 
I was in that inn, his mournful eyes were | 
seeking for me. Almost senseless, I fell back | 
in the arms of the kind-hearted hostess ; but} 
I recovered soon, and called his name. It; 
was a cry of anguish coming out of the very 
depth of my heart. I strove to get through 
the window into the street, thinking the 
carriage would stop; but, I was held back, 
and I passed half an hour almost mad with 
grief. At length I was again able to think, 
and my hopes clung with all the energy of 
despair to the plan of deliverance prepared 
by me. I went with my brother Franz into 
my room, and gave him my clothes, tied his 
hair, and tried the hood and the bonnet. He 
became perfectly disguised, and his appear- 
ance was not strange at all, The gown had 
the due length and width, and Franz himself 
ceased to doubt our success, These garments 
my husband must put on; it was to see 
whether all was right that I first tried them | 
on my brother, who was of like size and | 
shape. 

Strengthened and animated by the hope of; 
success, [ went to Otto. He was already in that | 
casemate, behind which the sentenced usually | 


me alone with my husband, although bound 
to be present at our interview. When he 
came, he confirmed what I had said, and 
added, that in any case Otto would not be 
shot, late as it then was, before Monday 
morning. 

“Now we will think of nothing else,” I 
said, “ than how to save you ; and before all, 
my brother must leave us, that he may not 
be involved.” 

The carriage that brought me to the prison 
waited before the postern, a dark vaulted 

assage under the main rampart. After 
1aving used the carriage, F— was to send it 
back, and to give notice, whether the gate 
had been passed without question. In half- 
an-hour the gaoler brought mea small slip 
of paper, upon which was pencilled, “ Dr. K— 
is gone to Carlsruhe—passed without impe- 
diment.” 

Next, I sent for a dinner to my inn, and 
urged my husband to eat: “For,” I said, 
“ you cannot tell how long you may be forced 
to hunger on your flight.” But he said: “I 
will not fly; I cannot do so. What is to 
become of the officer who is so kind as to 
permit our being together all this time, 
against his orders? What is to become of 
you, if you stay here instead of me, exposed 
to the anger of a troop of soldiers ?” 

Afterwards, I found that he had pride of 


were shot. The hope of saving him supported | his own in staying. He would not fly; a 
me. The prison was almost dark, and there|lady who had offered him the means an 
was nothing in it but two bundles of straw,| hour before the surrender, told me that he 
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had refused her also. He preferred, he told 
her, to be shot, since flight would expose 
him among his friends to the suspicion of a ' 
treachery in the surrender. Having put} 
aside my plan, he now dined with good; 
appetite, and took two glasses of wine. 

It became dark by-and-by, and my heart; 
was very sore. The good-natured lieu- 
tenant came to fetch me, but I begged his 
ee to stay with my husband, and} 

e had not the heart to resist. At five} 
o'clock, he said, the carriage should be 
before the postern, to convey me back into 
the town. 

It was then seven o’clock in the evening, 
Otto was happy that I should be a few hours 
longer with him. Iwas depressed, but had 
strength enough to conceal my weakness. 
I became more and more sorrowful, and 
watched with anguish every step of the 
sentries and patrols. The hours flew with 
rapidity, and yet the minutes were very long! 
On a sudden, I heard the tramping of many 
feet coming to the prison, and awakened Otto. 
He rose directly, and went into the other 
compartment of the casemate, where was the 
door, to speak to those who came. They 
were two officers, who whispered to him— 
but I heard every word—that the soldiers 
for the execution were ordered for next 
morning at half-past four. 

“Tt is hard,” answered O—, “thatthey make 
with me an exception, for there should be no 
executions on a Sunday.” 

“We have thought so too,” answered the 
officers ; “ but it is ordered, as we say. More- 
over, you have our word of honour that we 
know nothing positive beyond the order for 
the patrol to be ready ; and we must request 
your lady to leave you at three o’clock, when 
we will have the honour to fetch her and 
accompany her to her hotel.” 

“T thank you, gentlemen,’ my husband 
said ; “she will be ready.” 

It is impossible to describe the agonies of 
those hours, the remembrance of which never 
ean fade from me but with my life. They 
could not be borne, I think, twice in a life- 
time. Fear to give way to weakness, and to 
move Otto too much by it, made me so col- 
lected, that I shed no tear, and seemed almost 
deprived of feeling. We spoke all night to- 
gether. My husband held me in his arms and 
tried to comfort me. But I had only one 
thought: his hand so warm, his breath so 
hot now, and all will be cold to-morrow : he 
will be dead—an inanimate body. 

At a few minutes before three o’elock in 
the morning the two officers came back to 
fetch me. 

When I was alone in my inn bedroom, I 
opened the window and looked out towards 
the dawn. 


These are some portions of the journal of 
my wife. From them I turn back to my 
own experiences. When she left me I out- 
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wardly prepared myself for the last passage | 


of my life, by putting on clean linen, taking | 


off the locket I wore round my neck, an 


cutting a lock from my hair for persons dear | 


to me. I chose also a red silk neckerchief 
with which to bind my eyes. I had a strong 
sensation which was not fear ; or, if fear, was 
a pleased fear, I had known nothing in my 
former life so much resembling it as the 
sensation upon entering, while still a youth 
and inexpert, a ball-room, in which there 
were many beauties, I had also—as I had 
had the day before—a peculiar longing for a 
rose. As for anything like the experiences of 
Victor Hugo's Last Hours of a Condemned, 
they may be described from nature, but the 
nature they describe was happily not mine. 

At dawn I heard in the yard many steps. 
They are coming, I thought. Farewell 
beautiful earth; farewell to the old mother 
who takes up day after day the paper with a 
trembling hand; farewell my dear good 
wife! There was no need for such leave- 
taking. The first of my visitors whom I 
distinguished through the gloom of the cell 
was the city major. 

“Ts it time, gentlemen ?” I asked ; “I am 
quite ready.” 

“ No, friend,” said a voice from behind the 
rest—the voice of my late advocate, Dr. K.— 
“ we bring you better news.” 

This brave helper, having a friend in the 
Ministry of War, had paid a night visit to 
Carlsruhe, and had come back, during the 
hour after midnight, with distinct news of the 
alteration of my sentence. Prussian “mis- 
understandings” caused in those days many 
to get their reprieves after they were shot, 
and in my own case I am tolerably sure that, 
but for Dr. K., I should have been shot on 
Sunday morning, and the commutation of my 
sentence would have been announced on 
Monday. 

Words of true sympathy, written under the 
strongest of emotions, well or ill written, 
must have an interest of their own for 
human eyes. Therefore I again take scraps 
from my wife’s diary to carry on this 
narrative. 


I would go directly to see my husband, 
but I was not permitted, and wrote letters to 
my brother, to my Mannheim friends, and to 
my good mother-in-law. At half-past six I 
was with Otto, who was very calm, and 
liked not to show his gladness. He tried to 
bear with the same equanimity this happy 


change. But I myself felt very happy, 
infinitely happy for him; for he loves this 
life very mueh. Through my entreaties, I had 
been permitted to stay as long as I liked 
with my husband, All the day through 


came Baudin, and even Prussian officers, | 


and many common soldiers, to the iron grate 
before the window, and expressed their plea- 
sure at hisescape. There was a much greater 
interest shown towards him than to any one 
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of his comrades who had suffered earlier. 
An old sergeant told me that there had been 
| much stirring amongst the common soldiers 
| jin the barracks, who liked my husband, for 
his having behaved so well towards his 
| soldiers of the garrison of Rastadt, and that 
| they had been much discontented with the 
sentence of death, He said to me that on 
the evening before, at the time fixed. for the 
execution, the crown of the main rampart| 
had been crowded with more than a thou- 
sand soldiers, notwithstanding that the being 
there in that way was forbidden under a 
threat of five days’ imprisonment. He spoke | 
| very mysteriously, and I did not quite under- 
stand at what he was aiming with his hints. 
My good kind hostess sent a very good | 
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dinner and beautiful fruit, and Otto fell 
to with very much good-will. How happy I 
was to see him eat so heartily again ! 

Monday, 17th September, The command- 
ant gave me yesterday a ticket for the fort 
and garrison, and the Prussian captain of the | 
guard was so kind as to give it me back 
again, and even to permit me, upon his own 
responsibility, to stay till the morrow with | 
my husband. 

Early in the morning there came to our 
window the prisoner who had been brought 
on the previous afternoon into a little build- 
ing opposite our den, and separated from | 
it only by a narrow yard. ‘The sentries 
were very good, and permitted him to 
speak to us, although it was against their 
orders. He was a Baron von B——, who 
had, before the revolution, been a Prussian | 
first-lieutenant in Cologne, but left the 
service. My husband had procured him the 
command of a batallion in his own regiment, | 
but he became ill, and was forced to remain 
in Heidelberg. When the Prussians occu- 
pied that town, he was so imprudent as to! 
give himself up to them as a prisoner of 
war. Having a fever, he was unable to 
fly. How pale and wretched he looked! 
How excited he was, and how cast down at 
the same time! Four weeks ago they had 





declared against him the sentence of death, | 
and he was awaiting then the ratification of 
it from Berlin! The Prussian authorities 
were very bitter against prisoners who had 
formerly served in the Prussian army, and 
most bitter against officers; therefore the 
poor sick man was put into one of the most 
gloomy and unhealthy casemates ; where he 
was left quite alone. By the humanity of a 
Baden lieutenant who had care over the 
prisoners of this fort, however, he at last had 
afew comforts allowed him, and was moved 
toa more healthy place. Glad to see Otto 
again, and speak to him, he heartily partook 
of my joy. 

In the afternoon he was removed to a 
better prison. He gave me a letter for his 
brother which I volunteered to take ‘care of. 
A few days afterwards this friend of ours 
was shot. 
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His place was filled by Mr. T., who had 
been chairman of the artisan-union in Co- 
logne. This was a brave, high-spirited young 
man, who had preserved his courage. He was 
one of the truest followers of my husband, 
who became acquainted with him in Stras- 
bourg. He also had been sentenced to death, 
and was waiting for the ratification from 
Berlin. At first, he said to me, it was an 
ugly feeling, when the soldiers in the morn- 
ing opeved the door of his prison ; then he 
thought always, “They are coming to bring 
me out. But now,” he said, “I am used to 
it; andI care not what may come; but I 
must not think of my bride! After having 
searched for me everywhere she has been 
here, but was not allowed to see me.” He 
said this in a careless tone, but there wasa 
quivering in his voice that I could well under- 
stand. 

Mr. T. commanded the battalion of Baron 
B., when that gentleman became ill. The 
soldiers of this Volkswchs battalion being 
most of them inhabitants of Mannheim, 
stayed in their town when my husband left it, 
and dispersed. Mr. T., riding quite alone on 
the road towards Heidelberg, to rejoin the 
revolutionary army, was caught in a hollow 
way by the peasants of a neighbouring vil- 
lage, who thought they would win the good 
opinion of the Prussians, by presenting to 
them, when they came, a revolutionary officer 
as a prisoner. This happened in the first 
days after the entry of the Prussians into 
Baden, when they were very much excited 
against the rebels. The cuirassiers whotrans- 
ported T. to Heidelberg, dealt very barbar- 
ously with him. Fettered hand and foot 
with a heavy iron chain, he must needs go at 
the same pace with the horses ; and, when he 
flagged, they drove him on with the points of 
their swords. Even passing foot-soldiers 
could not refrain from abusing him by 
words and blows ; and, when he arrived at last 
at Heidelberg, his body was beaten brown 
and blue, and the blood trickled from it. On 
his head alone he had seven wounds, and the 
blood so flowed over his face, that he could 
not see. Officers to whom he complained of 
the rudeness of the soldiers, said to him, 
“that the soldiers must have their fun also.” 
He was lodged in a very miserable prison, 
whence, scarcely recovered from his wounds, 
he was brought to Rastadt, and shut up in 
one of the most unhealthy dungeons they 
could find. 

The sentries being very reasonable, he and 
my husband talked all day about the revolu- 
tion. If an officer came near, the sentry 
always gave us warning, and we separated. 

Tuesday, 18th September. Otto is contented 
with his situation, notwithstanding the damp 
straw and thick water-dropping walls of his 
prison. My company and the good things 
sent every day by my kind hostess, are very 
thankfully accepted by him. How hard is 
the lot of the poor prisoners, who are glad 
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when even asentry appears to them! How 
horrible is their solitude without occupation, 
light, books, or tobacco, so much wished for 
by them all! 

The officers who visited my husband to- 


day, said it was believed that the change of 


his sentence would be to arrest in a fortress, 
and one of these officers—a Baden one— 
whose parents live at Kiplau (that place 
being a fortress) was so kind as to promise 
us letters of reccommendation to his friends. 
Grant Heaven, that these reports may have 
truth in them ! 

I had a great sorrow to-day, when the 
captain of the day fetched me from the case- 
mate. The lieutenant on duty had recom- 
mended me not to show myself, when this 
captain should come, because he was a very 
severe man. Therefore, when the sentry an- 
nounced him to us, I hid myself in the dark- 
est corner of my husband’s litter, and he 
threw his cloak over me. But this was use- 
less. When the captain entered the fore- 
most compartment of the casemate, he said 
to his prisoner : 

“TI have heard that your lady is here. 
Where is she ?” 

“She is asleep just now,” he answered, 

“Well, then, awake her. I cannot permit 
her staying any longer with you, for she has 
only permission to see you for about half-an- 
hour, and in the presence of an officer ; so 
runs our order.” 

Otto was obliged to take away his cloak ; I 
rose from the straw, and, quite confused, fol- 
lowed the captain. My husband told me, 
that it was the same who sat in the oourt- 
martial. I dare not to go again this day to 
the commandant to get a new ticket of ad- 
mission ; I will go to-morrow and stay at 
home to-day. My hostess and her daughters 
are compassionate. They both knew my 
husband, who had often dined in this 
hotel. The young girl was very glad 
when he sent her his riding-whip as a 
token of remembrance. What a comfort 
are such kind people when one is so ver 
sad! The landlady told me that the 
city-major Von M. had lost his place for 
having brought, beforehand, and without 
authorisation, the news of the alteration of 
the sentence to my husband. Probably they 
would have announced it to him when he 
was standing on the sandhill, or when he 
was lying there a bleeding corpse. It would 
have been only a misunderstanding. 

Wednesday, 19th September. I was very 

niet and happy with Otto in the prison. 
The commandant-major Von W. was un- 
commonly polite, and gave me a ticket, on 
which was marked that I could see m 
husband without the presence of an officer, 
and for as long as I wished. But the sen- 
tries of the day were rough, A red-haired 
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/man behaved as one in a passion, although 
‘nobody had done him any wrong. He 
ialways knocked with the dog of his gunlock, 
and seemed to have a mind to shoot poor 
T. whenever he showed himself near hig | 
| window. When my husband gave an ex- 
| planation to him, he cried : 

“No stirring! Once you were a lord, now 
‘is my turn, and you have to keep silence,” 
Even to me he used ill language, and be- 
|haved ill, But this is the only soldier I have 
| yet had to complain of. 

To-morrow a court-martial will sit, and 
my husband will then hear his altered sen- 
tence. The, officers pretend to know that it 
|is arrest in a fortress, and Otto is believing 

too much in their foresight. Grant Heaven 
that he may not be mistaken ; for the House 
of Correction would distress him more than 
ten decrees of death. 





On the forenoon of the twentieth of Septem- 
ber, I was brought before the court-martial 
again. I saw that the sergeant who had not 
voted for my death, opposed to the strong wish 
of all the other judges, was no more a mem- 
ber of the court; there was in his place 
another sergeant, who perhaps knew his 
duty better. In Baden the Prussians made 
very free with the lives even of their own 
subjects, which they dared not do in Prussia. 
Von B. and Von T. were shot, and I myself 
should have been shotalso,hadthe verdictbeen | 
unanimous, or had I been tried eight days 
sooner. For, that order to send the sentence 
| to Carlsruhe in case of any difference amon 
the judges was only a few days old, and i 
was the first to profit by it. I had good 
help too, in the fact that the public prose- 
|cutor himself was in too great Daate to have 
ime killed, and in his eagerness behaved 
imprudently. When my wile afterwards saw 
the Baden minister of war, she thought it 
|proper to say a few words of thanks to 
| that gentleman ; he replied : 

“There is no occasion for your thanks; 
the sentence could not have been valid, 
‘owing to the unjustifiable manner in which 
| the law officer of the crown provoked it.” 

The sentence of death was changed into 


| 
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